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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


On  November  10,  1828,  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pallas  or  Pallasmore,  County  Longford,  Ireland.     The  fam- 
ily was  of  English  stock  but  had  lived  in  Ireland  for  several  gen- 
erations.   Oliver's  father,  the  Hev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  held  the 
not  over  lucrative  living  of  Pallas,  and  it  is  probable  really 
received  the  famous  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.     When  Oliver 
was  two  years  old,  however,  the  family  removed  to  Lissoy,  where 
their  financial  condition  was  materially  improved. 

At  the  usual  age  Oliver  was  sent  to  the  village  school  kept 
by  Paddy  Byrne,  a  veteran  of  the  wars  of  Oueen  Anne's  time.  Byrne 
was  a  dabbler  in  verses  and  is  said  to  have  first  inspired  Gold- 
smith with  an  ambition  to  become  a  poet.     After  leaving  this 
school  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Oliver  attended  various  other 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  and  was  finally  ready  for  the  Univer- 
sity.   Financial  difficulties  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  as  a  sizar,  and  in  1745  we  find  nim  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  that  capacity.    Here  he  had  a  'wretchedly  indistinguished 

career,  marked  by  excesses  of  various  sorts  an  attempted  escape 

to  America,  and  so  on  but  was  finally  admitted  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  February  1749. 

For  the  next  three  years  Goldsmith  lived  an  aimless  shift- 
less sort  of  life,  and  in  that  short  time  succeeded  in  making  a 

failure  as  a  candidate  for  two  professions  the  church  and  the 

law.      The  third  attempt  was,  however,  somewhat  more  successful 
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and  in  1752  he  entered  Edinburgh  University  as  a  student  of  med- 
icine.   He  remained  at  Edinburgh  about  two  years  and  then  went  to 
^he  continent  to  pursue  his  studies.    He  remained  at  Leyden  for 
about  a  year  and  early  in  1755  set  out  to  tramp  on  foot  through 
Europe,  it  is  said  with  one  spare  shirt,  a  flute,  and  one  guinea. 

For  a  year  he  tramped  about  thus,  earning  his  night's  lodg- 
ing with  the  music  of  his  flute.    His  itinerary  is  not  definite- 
ly known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris 
and  sometime  nlso  in  Padua.    After  leaving  Padua,  he  went  direct- 
ly to  England  arriving  there  early  in  1756. 

He  lived  now  for  several  months  in  the  utmost  poverty,  doing 
whatever  work  he  could  find.    He  was  for  a  while  an  apothecary's 
apprentice,  then  an  usher  in  a  private  school.    Dr.  Milner,  who 
kept  this  school,  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions  and 
occasionally  wrote  for  the  "Monthly  Review".     Through  him,  Gold- 
smith met  Griffiths  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Monthly'  f  and  in  April, 
1757,  he  became  a  contributor  to  that  magazine.    He  made  a  defin- 
ite agreement  with  Griffiths  for  regular  contributions;  he,  in 
return,  was  to  receive  a  small  fixed  salary  and  board  and  lodging 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Griffiths  himself.     It  is  thus  that  Goldsmith 
commenced  his  critical  work.      It  was  done  not  from  choice,  not 
for  love  of  the  work,  but  from  the  rough  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

lEhis  life  Goldsmith  found  very  irksome.    He  was  required  to 
write  from  nine  until  two,  whether  he  was  in  the  mood  or  not,  and 
on  subjects  assigned  by  Griffiths.    And  this  v/as  not  the  worst; 
Griffiths'  wife  also,  took  it  upon  herself  to  revise  snd  amend 
his  contributions,  so  that  some  of  them  may  in  their  present  state 
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bear  little  resemblance  to  Goldsmith's  work.     This  state  of 
things  did  not  last  long,  however,  for  in  September  of  the  same 
year  the  engagement  was  broken  off.     Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances -  that  Goldsmith,  was  writing  from  necessity  not  pleasure, 
on  subjects  assigned  by  his  employer,  and  that  his  work  was  re- 
vised by  Griffiths  and  Griffiths'  wife  before  publication  -  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  of  his  reviews,  as  they  appear  in  the 
1  Monthly',  are  of  little  value.    After  leaving  the  '  Monthly' , 
Goldsmith  contributed  a  number  of  reviews  for  the  ' Critical  Re- 
view' .    These  pieces  attracted  the  attention  of  Smollett,  whose 
friendship  was  of  considerable  use  to  our  author,  for  he  intro- 
duced him  to  his  literary  friends,  and  warmly  recommended  him  to 
the  booksellers. 

In  the  following  year,  1759,  Goldsmith  published  his  first 
book,  the  ' Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  learning  in 
Europe'.  This  book  met  v/ith  moderate  success.  The  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  his  magazine^' The  Bee' ,  appeared,  lingered  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  was  discontinued  with  the  eighth  number.  The 
'Bee'  essays  show  well  Goldsmith's  charming  style  and  they  des- 
erved a  much  greater  success  than  they  met  v/ith. 

His  next  work  of  importance  was  the  series  of  letters 
collected  later  under  the  title,   ' Citizen  of  the   "orld'  .  These 
essays,  which  first  appeared  in  the  'Public  Ledger'   in  176C, 
purport  to  be  written  by  a  Chinaman  visiting  London  to  his 
friends  at  home. 

Eis  reputation  was  now  becoming  firmly  established,  and  he 
was  making  valuable  friendships,  so  that  in  1763,  he  became, 
v/ith  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  a  few  others,  one  of  the 
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charter  members  of  the  Literary  Olub,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
club  of  its  kind. 

In  1764,  he  won  fame  in  a  new  field,  that  of  poetry,  by 
the  publication  of  his  1  Traveller' .     The  same  year  he  finished 
his  charming  novel,   1  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield' ,  but  did  not  pub- 
lish it  until  two  years  later  in  17G6.     'This  is  perhaps  his 
best  known  work,  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  works  that 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced. 

Goldsmith  now  turned  his  attentions  in  still  another  direct 
ion.     In  1768,  he  produced  his  first  comedy,   'The  Qood-ITatured 
Han' .     It  was  acted  for  nine  successive  nights  with  considerable 
applause  but  its  popularity  soon  waned. 

Two  years  later  he  increased  his  poetical  reputation  by 
the  publication  of  ' The  Deserted  Village' .    At  about  the  same 
time  he  commenced  work  on  his  second  comedy,  ' She  Stoops  to 
Conquer1 .     There  was  some  difficulty  about  its  production, 
however,  so  it  was  not  brought  out  until  1773.     It  met  with 
instant  success  and  its  popularity  has  continued  until  the 
present  day.     Without  exageration,  I  think,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  best  comedy  that  the  eighteenth  century  produced. 

For  several  years,   Goldsmith  had  been  occupied  compiling 
histories,  political  miscellanies,  and  so  forth.    Zone  of  these 
works  are  of  very  great  value,  but  they  were  the  source  of  a 
considerable  income  for  the  author.     It  is  said  that  in  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  Goldsmiths  profits  from  his  books 
amounted  to  £5000, -  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days.    But  in 
spite  of  this  income,  his  improvidence  plunged  him  deeper  and 
deeper  into  bebt.    His  health,  too,  which  had  not  been  good  for 
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several  years,  "began  to  fail  rapidly,    "ate  in  March  1774,  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  after  about  ten  days  of  fever  ag- 
gravated by  his  anxiety  over  financial  affairs,  he  died  on  April 
4,  1774. 

Goldsmith's  work  is  not  at  all  voluminous  but  it  shows  won- 
derful versatility.    He  wrote  two  poems  of  importance,  one  novel, 
and  two  comedies;  and  of  these,  the  novel  and  at  least  one  of 
the  poems  and  one  of  the  comedies  may  be  ranked  on  a  par  with 
the  best  the  century  produced.     Of  Goldsmith  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
that  he  was  "a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity 
of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he 
was  doing  -  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tedious 
cess, and  general  without  confusion;  whose  language  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without 
weakness.    What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again'"*-*- 


(1)  Johnson  -  Life  of  larnell. 
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PART  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GOLDSMITH'S  CRITICAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

In  order  to  understand  properly  Goldsmith's  critical  work, 
it  may  be  well  to  discuss  "briefly  the  critical  ideas  dominant  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  he  wrote,  and 
also  those  of  his  chief  contemporaries. 

Pope  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  preceding 
period  and  his  'Essay  on  Criticism'  as  giving  concisely  his  cri- 
tical articles  of  faith.    He  had  a  high  opinion  of 'the  business 
of  criticism.    A  bad  critic,  he  says,  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
bad  poet.     The  critic,  as  well  as  the  poet,  is  born  not  made, 
and  true  taste  is  as  rare  as  genius.    Hature  is  the  guide. 
"First  follow  ITature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard  which  is  still  the  sane  : 
Unerring  Hature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art."1 
But  this  nature  is,  in  the  first  place,  human  nature  and  a  conven- 
tionalized human  nature  at  that — the  Hature  of  a  world  which  knew 
no  wider  bounds  than  the  cultivated  society  of  the  town.  The 
old  rules  must  be  strictly  followed,  for 
(1)    Pope  'Essay  on  Criticism'  Pari;  I. 
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"Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devised, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodized; 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrained 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained."1 
In  order  rightly  to  follow  those  rules,  one  should  make  the  an- 
cients his  constant  study  should  "know  each  ancient's  proper  char- 
acter. 1    Nature  and  Homer  are  the  same,  and  to  copy  Nature  is  to 
follow  the  rules.    He  continually  warns  against  wandering  from 
the  beaten  path.    Avoid  singularity  everywhere fc except  in  expres- 
sion.      In  expression  seek  to  excel. 

"True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dressed, 

2 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed." 
A  great  deal  of  Pope's  theory  of  criticism  is  sensible  and 
eminently  sane,  and  he  himself  as  well  as  his  minor  contemporaries 
would  have  done  well  to  have  followed  it  in  practice.      In  fact, 
his  theory  as  expressed  in  this  'Essay',  is,  in  many  ways,  decided- 
ly above  his  practice.    A  good  instance  in  point  is  his  advocacy 
of  sympathetic  criticism.    He  says: 

"A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ: 
Survey  the  whole  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  Nature  moves  and  rapture  warms  the  mind; 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 

3 

The  generous  pleasure  to  be  charmed  with  wit." 
This  is  certainly  an  advanced  view  of  the  critics  proper  method, 
but  is  a  method  that  Pope  himself  and  the  members  of  his  school, 
with  their  dyed-in-the-wool  dogmatism,  did  not,  probably  could  not, 


(1)     Ibid.  Part  II.     (2)     Ibid.     (3)  Ibid 
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make  any  use  of.      The  spirit  of  Pope's  criticism  is  dogmatic  to 
the  last  degree.      Everything  in  literature  must  come  under  the 
rule  and  measure  of  the  precepts  laid  dov/n  by  the  ancients,  or 
rather,  not  the  ancients,  hut  their  Renaissance  and  neo-classic 
interpreters.      As  Saintsbury  says,  Aristotle  generally  meant 
Boileau  or  Vida  to  the  critics  of  this  period.      In  another  way 
pope  affected  the  criticism  of  his  time-and  in  this  case,  much  to 
its  detriment.      His  'Dunciad',  while  defensible  "on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  'Dunciad' -a  war  v/aged  by  genius  upon  the  fool,  the 
pedant,  and  the  fribble,"'1'  had  a  "disastrous  influence  upon  Eng- 
lish criticism  and  English  taste"  in  that  it  "gave  sanction  to 

the  habit  of  indiscriminate  abuse    and  encouraged  the  purely 

personal  treatment  of  critical  discussions." 

The  critical  principles  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  somewhat  similar. 
He  makes  use  of  a  very  hard-and-fast,  uncompromizing,  magisterial 
method.      He  assumes  a  code  of  fixed, invariable  laws  drawn  from 
the  ancients  and  which  are  universally  binding  on  literature. 
As  Vaughan  expresses  it,  "to  him  they  formed  a  kind  of  case  lav/, 
which  is  to  be  extracted  by  the  learned  from  the  v/orks  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  'correct  writers',  ancient  and  modern;and  which, 
once  established, is  binding  for  all  time  both  on  the  critic  and 
on  those  he  summons  to  his  bar."     But,   in  drawing  up  this  code 
of  laws,   the  works  he  took  as  models  were  those  least  calculated 
to  inspire  their  followers.      They  were  the  ancients,  but  the 
ancients,  "filtered  through  the  English  poets  of  the  preceding 
century.'.'      "It  was  Latin  poetry  without  Lucretius  or  Catullus, 

(1)  C.  E.  Vaughn-Introduction  to' English  Literary  Criticism' -p .lv, 

(2)  O.E.Vaughn — Introduction  to  'English  Literary  Criticism' -p .lvii 
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without  the  odes  of  Horace,  without  the  higher  strain  of  the  gen- 
ius of  Virgil.     In  other  words,  it  was  poetry  as  conceived  by 
Boileau  or  Addison — or  Mr.  Smith. His  critical  principles 
practically  dismiss  the  possibility  of  originality  in  any  part  of 
writing  other  than  mere  wording.     The  ancients,  with  the  help  of 
one  or  two  moderns,  such  as  Pope,  had  run  the  gamut  of  possible 
forms  of  literary  expression  and  to  overstep  the  bounds  laid  down 
by  them,  was  to  go  counter  to  all  propriety  in  literary  art.  He 
himself  states  this  as  a  rule  in  almost  so  many  words.     In  his 
"Life  of  Pope"  he  says,  "By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden,  he  dis- 
covered the  most  perfect  fabrick  of  English  verse,  and  habituated 
himself  to  that  only  which  he  found  the  best. --Hew  sentiments  and 
new  images  others  may  produce,  but  to  attempt  any  further  improve- 
ment of  versification  will  be  dangerous.    Art  and  diligence  have 

now  done  their  best,  and  what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of 

2 

tedious  toil  and  needless  curiosity."        The  only  possible  result 
of  such  a  scheme  is  to  make  of  poetry  a  mere  system  of  mechanics. 
Johnson  was,  then,  in  criticism  a  thoroughly  dogmatic  judge, 
sentencing  summarily  whatever  failed  to  conform  to  his  critical 
code.     To  do  him  justice  we  must  say  that  his  critical  code  was 
in  many  respects  much  more  reasonable  than  those  of  many  of  his 
predecessors,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  his  repudiation  of  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  in  the  drama.    But  his  critical  influence 
was  certainly ^very  progressive. 

A  new  direction  v/as,  however,  now  being  taken  in  criticism. 
This  was  the  search  for  rules  for  literary  art,  based  on  philosoph- 
ical speculation,  rather  than  on  tradition  and  authority. 

(1)  Ibid,  p.lviii.  (2)"Life  of  Pope. "-Johnson's  y;orks  XI.  pp. 194-5  j 
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The  chief  exponents  of  this  school  were  Blair  and  Lord  Zames. 
Blair's  "Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres"  were  begun 
in  1757  and  continued  at  intervals  through  a  number  of  years. 
Lord  Karnes'   "Elements  of  Criticism"  appeared  in  1761.  This 
school  was  still  dogmatic  in  its  method,  but  its  dogmas  were  de- 
rived from  a  radically  different  source  from  those  of  the  old- 
school  classicists  philosophical  speculation  on  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  the  practice  of  any  specific  group  of  writers. 
This  critical  school  is  not,  however,  of  any  great  importance  to 
us.as  it  had  but  little  influence  on  Goldsmith's  work. 

At  this  period,  also,  appeared  another  school,  with  whose 
advent  come  signs  of  better  things.     With  the  work  of  Thomson, 
Gray  and  Collins,   the  first  gray  streaks  of  the  dawn  of  romantic- 
ism begin  to  show.     The  love  of  nature  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 

word  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  works  of  Thomson  with  special 

ardor.     Interest  is  aroused  in  folk-lore  and  popular  superstition, 
the  wierd  and  the  super -natural.    Lowell  has  said  that  Collins' 
'Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  , the  Scottish  Highlands'  "con- 
tains the  whole  romantic  school  in  its  germ."     The  humanitarian- 
ism  of  Rousseau  also  begins  now  to  exert  a  strong  influence, as  is 
shown  in  Goldsmith  himself.     In  work  especially  critical,  Dr. 
Young,  in  his  'Letter  on  Original  Composition',  a  work  almost  un- 
noticed in  England,  but  which  aroused  keen  interest  in  Germany, 
and  also  the  two  Wartons  and  Hurd  were  voicing  the  revolt  against 
formalism  and  rationalism  by  declaring  the  supremacy  of  genius 
and  the  imagination  over  reason  and  imitation  in  the  production 
of  literature. 

This  then  is  the  critical  tradition  and  this  the  critical 
 ^   1 
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environment  that  were  present  to  shape  and  to  color  the  work  of 
the  critic  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  began  to  write  for  the  reviews. 
The  whole  weight  of  authority  lay  with  the  neo-classicists .  Their 
position  was  fortified  by  a  hundred  years  of  custom  and  by  the 
ardest  advocacy  of  such  men  of  genius  as  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  natural  tendency  of  a  young  writer  would  be  to  follow  to  a 
great  extent  the  path  so  clearly  marked  out  by  his  predecessors; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  such  an 
influence  when  not  only  authority,  but  the  very  spirit  of  the 
times  made  in  just  that  direction.      Any  romantic  tendency,  any 
keen  individuality  would  be  entirely  subversive  of  all  authority 
and  accepted  use.      Such  ideas  it  would  require  temerity  to  pro- 
pagate.    True,  these  very  ideas  were  already  being  hazarded  by  a 
few  men  of  advanced  views,  but  in  a  furtive,  feeling  sort  of  a 
way.      There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  out-and-out  romanticism.  The 
romantic  spirit  had  to  gain  a  certain  momentum  before  the  time 
should  be  ripe  for  the  work  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt.     The  revolu- 
tionary theories  of  these  men  did  not  spring  from  their  minds 
alone,  nor  did  they  come  before  a  world  to  which  they  were  alto- 
gether new.      They  were  the  necessary  development,  assisted  great- 
ly, of  course,  by  outside  influences,  of  the  hints  and  more  or 
less  disconnected  thoughts  thrown  out  by  this  group  of  men  of  the 

period  two  generations  earlier  by  Gray,  by  the  V/artons  and  Hurd 

and?let  us  add,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.      It  has  been  customary  to 
assume,  witness  Mr.  Saintsbury,  that  Goldsmith  was  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  neo-classicist,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  much  of  his 
criticism  is  markedly  classical.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  markedly  romantic;  and  I  hope  to  show  that,  at  least  when 
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it  is  rigi&l;  neo-classic,,  tlie  eighteenth  century  is  using  him  as 
a  more  or  less  passive  spokesman,  but  that  when  he  speaks  in  his 
own  person,  a  new  spirit  is  evident  the  spirit  of  romanticism. 


I 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Oil  CRITICS  AIID  CRITICISM  IB  GENERAL . 

In  his  first  published,  volume,  the  "Inquiry  into  the  Ire- 
sent  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe",  Goldsmith  discusses  at 
some  length,   the  effect  on  any  literature  of  a  preponderant  cri- 
tical attitude  and  also  the  state  of  criticism  at  the  period  in 
v/hich  he  wrote.    His  purpose  in  the  work  was  to  "point  out  the 
symptoms,  to  investigate  the  causes,  and  to  direct  the  remedies 
of  the  approaching  decay"  in  literature.      He  first  discusses  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  decline  of  learning,  and,  in  order 
to  determine  them,  takes  as  examples  the  literatures  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.     The  history  of  these  literatures  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.     The  first  of  these  was  a  period  of  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  ITature  and  of  their  simple  portrayal  

an  age  of  artistic  creative  works,  of  poetry.      The  second  was  a 
philosophical  age.     "when  the  observations  of  past  ages  were  col- 
lected, philosophy  next  began  to  examine  their  causes.      She  had 
numberless  facts  from  which  to  draw  inferences  and  poetry  had 
taught  her  the  strongest  expression  to  enforce  them.     Thus  the 
Greek  philosophers,  for  instance,  exerted  all  their  happy  talents 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  the  production  of  beauty."1 
(1)     "Polite  Learning" — Y.  I.  p.  400.      References  to  Goldsmith's 
Y/orks  refer  to  the  Prior  Edition  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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They  aimed  to  "captivate  the  judgment"  ,  not  to  merely  astonish; 
"in  their  arts  they  imitated  only  such  parts  of  Nature  as  might 
please  in  the  representation;  in  the  sciences  they  cultivated 
such  parts  of  knowledge  as  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  know". 
This  was  the  season  of  maturity.    But  now  cones  the  third  period-- 
an  age  of  decadence  dominated  by  criticism.     "As  the  mind  is 
vigorous  and  active,  and  experiment  is  dilatory  and  painful,  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  "being  excited,  the  reasoner,  when  destitute 
of  experiment,  had  recourse  to  theory  and  gave  up  what  was  useful 
for  refinement. 

Critics  "now  took  upon  them  to  teach  poetry  to  those  who 
wanted  genius;  and  the  power  of  disputing  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject  in  debate.     It  was  observed  how  some  of  the 
most  admired  poets  had  copied  nature.      From  these  they  collected 
dry  rules  dignified  with  long  names,  and  such  were  obtruded  upon 
the  public  for  their  improvement.      Common  sense  would  be  apt  to 
suggest  that  art  might  be  studied  to  more  advantage,  rather  by 
imitation  than  precept.      It  might  suggest  that  these  rules  were 
collected,  not  from  nature,  but  a  copy  of  nature,  and  would  con- 
sequently give  us  still  fainter  resemblances  of  original  beauty. 
It  might  still  suggest  that  explained  wit  makes  but  a  feeble  im- 
pression; that  the  observations  of  others  are  soon  forgotten, 
those  made  by  ourselves  are  permanent  and  useful.      But,  it  seems, 
understandings  of  every  size  were  to  be  mechanically  instructed 
in  poetry.      If  the  reader  was  too  dull  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
Virgil,  the  comment  of  Serviu3  was  ready  to  brighten  his  imagina- 
tion; if  Terence  could  not  raise  him  to  a  smile,  Evantius  was  at 
hand  with  a  long-winded  scholium  to  increase  his  titillation. 
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Such  rules  are  calculated  to  make  blockheads  talk;  but  all  the 
lemmata    of  the  Lyceum  are  unable  to  give  him  feeling."1 

These  1  specious  idlers'   increased  as  learning  improved, 
but  swarmed  at  its  decline.      Works  of  genius  were  buried  in  com- 
ments, morality  became  depraved  and  doubt  and  subtlety  character- 
ized the  learning  of  the  age.      Studious  triflers  crowded  men  of 
genius  from  the  commonwealth  of  letters.      "Original  productions 
seldom  appeared,  and  learning  as  if  grown  superannuated,  bestowed 
all  its  panegyric  upon  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  and  turned  encomi- 
ast upon  its  former  achievements." 

To  these  commentators  was  chiefly  due  the  depravation  of 
ancient  polite  learning.      True  philosophy  had  cemented  the  Grec- 
ian states  into  one  body  more  than  any  laws  to  that  effect  could 
have  done  and  had  inculcated  in  the  Roman  people  those  virtues 

■ 

which  made  them  ultimately  rulers  of  the  world.      So  long  as  the 
sciences  could  improve  and  strengthen  the  state,  so  long  were 
its  professors  given  countenance  and  protection.      But  when  they 
became  depraved  and  useless,  their  professors  also  became  useless 
and  contemptible. 

"These  men  also  contributed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
wisdom  by  addicting  their  readers  to  one  particular  sect  or  some 
favorite  science.  They  generally  carried  on  a  petty  traffic  in 
some  little  creek;  within  that  they  busily  plied  about  and  drove 
an  insignificant  trade;  but  never  ventured  out  into  the  great 
ocean  of  knowledge,  nor  went  beyond  the  bounds  that  chance,  con- 
ceit, or  laziness,  had  first  prescribed  their  inquiries.  Their 
disciples,  instead  of  becoming  originals  themselves,  became  imi- 
il]    Ibid  pp.  401-2. 
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tators  of  that  merit  alone  which  was  constantly  proposed  for  their 
admiration.      In  exercises  of  this  kind,  the  most  stupid  are  gen- 
erally the  most  successful;  for  there  is  not  in  nature  a  more 
imitative  animal  than  a  dunce.""*" 

These  statements  certainly  do  not  show  Goldsmith  to  he  the 
ultra-conservative  he  has  been  represented.    Do  they  not,  in  their 
attitude  toward  rules  and  imitation,  rather  contain  the  essence 
of  the  new  movement  set  forth  in  Dr.  Young's  'Letter  on  Original 
Composition'  and  elsewhere,  which  was  proclaiming  the  supremacy 
of  originality  of  genius  over  any  amount  of  servile,  or  even 
clever  imitation;  which  was  breaking  the  fetters  which  had  so  long 
held  individual  genius  hound  to  the  rock  of  conventionality? 

In  concluding  this  discussion  Goldsmith  remarks  that  "an- 
cient learning  may  be  distinguished  into  three  periods.      Its  com- 
mencement, or  the  age  of  poets;  its  maturity  or  the  age  of  phil- 
osophers; and  its  decline,  or  the  age  of  critics.      In  the  poet- 
ical age  commentators  were  very  few,  but  might  have  in  some  res- 
pects been  useful.      In  its  philosophical,  their  assistance  must 
naturally  become  obnoxious,  yet,  as  if  the  nearer  v/e  approached 
perfection,  the  more  we  stood  in  need  of  their  directions,  in 
this  period  they  began  to  grow  numerous.      But  when  polite  learn- 
ing was  no  more,  then  it  was  that  those  literary  lawgivers  made 
their  most  formidable  appearance." 

Criticism,  he  says  in  another  connection,  may  "properly  be 
called  the  natural  destroyer  of  polite  learning",  and  to  this 
theme  he  frequently  refers.      Y/hen  Goldsmith  talks  of  criticism 
in  this  way,  however,  he  seems  to  refer  to  dogmatic  criticism^ 


(1)     Ibid-— p.  404.     (2)  Ibid. 
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for  the  faults  which  he  points  out  are  the  faults  of  dogmatism. 
This  was,  really,  almost  the  only  form  in  which  criticism  was 
knovm  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  he  generally  used  the 
term  critic  in  the  sense  of  literary  dogmatist.      It  is  against 
the  deadening  influence  of  dogmatism  that  he  inveighs. 

In  the  method  in  use  among  his  contemporaries  he  could  see 
little  good.      He  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  literature  was 
becoming  more  and  more  critical,  and  that  this  critical  spirit 
was  of  a  sort  that  miserably  narrowed  and  cramped  literary  judg- 
ment.     He  believed  that  literature  was  on  the  high  road  to  decay 
and  that  a  chief  cause  of  this  condition  was  to  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  state  of  criticism.      After  discussing  some  of  the 
other  hindrances  to  literary  progress,  he  says:     "The  faults  al- 
ready mentioned  are  such  as  learning  is  often  found  to  flourish 
under;  but  there  is  one  of  a  much  more  dangerous  nature,  which 
has  begun  to  fix  itself  among  us.      I  mean  criticism;  which  may 
proper^  be  called  the  natural  destroyer  of  polite  learning.  V/e 
have  seen  that  critics,  or  those  whose  only  business  is  to  write 
books  upon  other  books,  are  always  more  numerous  as  learning  is 
more  diffused;  and  experience  has  shown  that  instead  of  promoting 
its  interest,  which  they  profess  to  do,  they  generally  injure  it. 
This  decay  which  criticism  produces  may  be  deplored  but  can  scarce- 
ly be  remedied;  as  the  man  who  writes  against  the  critics  is  ob- 
liged to  add  himself  to  the  number.      Other  depravations  in  the 
republic  of  letters  such  as  affectation  in  some  popular  writer 
leading  others  into  vicious  imitation;  political  struggles  in  a 
state;  a  depravity  of  morals  among  the  people;  ill-directed  en- 
couragement, or  no  encouragement  from  the  great,  these  have  been 
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often  found  to  co-operate  in  the  decline  of  literature;  and  it 
has  sometimes  declined,  as  in  modern  Italy,  without  them;  but  an 
increase  in  criticism  has  always  portended  a  decay.      Of  all 

misfortunes,  therefore,  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters"  and 

here  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  really  dogmatism  in  literary  judg- 
ment to  which  objection  is  made  "this  of  judging  by  rule,  and 

not  from  feeling  is  the  most  severe.      At  such  a  tribunal  no 
work  of  original  merit  can  please.      Sublimity,  carried  to  an 
exalted  height,  approaches  burlesque,  and  humor  sinks  into  vulgar- 
ity.     The  person  who  cannot  feel  may  ridicule  both  as  such,  and 
bring  rules  to  corroborate  his  assertion.     There  is,  in  short,  no 
excellence  in  writing  that  such  judges  may  not  place  among  the 
neighboring  defects.      Rules  render  the  reader  more  difficult  to 
be  pleased,  and  abridge  the  author's  power  of  pleasing."^  This 

I 

contains  the  essence  of  all  for  which  the  nineteenth  century  im- 
pressionists contended  the  superiority  of  feeling  to  rule. 

He  now  points  out  evidences  of  the  increase  of  an  unhealthy 
critical  spirit  and  consequently  of  literary  decay  in  France  and 
England.     "Upon  a  moderate  calculation",  he  says,  "there  seem 
to  be  as  many  volumes  of  criticism  published  in  those  countries, 
as  of  all  other  kinds  of  polite  erudition  united."     The  compilers 
of  these  critical  works  "resemble  the  commoners  of  Rome;  they  are 
all  for  levelling  property,  not  by  increasing  their  own,  but  by 
diminishing  that  of  others.     The  man  who  has  any  good  nature  in 
his  disposition  must,  however,  be  somewhat  displeased  to  see  dis- 
tinguished reputations  often  the  sport  of  ignorance,  tc  see,  by 

one  false  pleasantry,  the  future  peace  of  a  worthy  man' s  life  dis- 

(1)    "Polite  Learning."  Chapter  XI.  V.  I.  pp<  446-7.  
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turbed,  and  this  only,  because  he  has  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  instruct  or  amuse  us.     [Though  ill -nature  is  far  from  being  wit, 
yet  it  is  generally  laughed  at  as  such.      The  critic  enjoys  the 
triumph,  and  ascribes  to  his  part,  what  is  only  due  to  his  ef front 
ery.      I  fire  with  indignation  when  I  see  persons  wholly  desti- 
tute of  education  and  genius  indent  to  the  press,  and  thus  turn 
book-makers,  adding  to  the  sin  of  criticism,   the  sin  of  ignorance 
also;  whose  trade  is  a  bad  one,  and  who  are  bad  workmen  in  the 
trade  

" (There  is  scarcely  an  error  of  which  our  present  writers  are 
guilty,  that  does  not  arise  from  their  opposing  systems;  there  is 
scarcely  an  error  that  criticism  cannot  be  brought  to  excuse. 

 There  never  was  an  unbeaten  path  trodden  by  the  poet, 

that  the  critic  did  not  endeavor  to  reclaim  him  by  calling  his 
attempt  innovation.      This. might  be  instanced  in  Dante,  who  first 
followed  nature,  and  was  persecuted  by  the  critics  as  long  as  he 
lived.      Thus  novelty,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  poetry, 
must  be  avoided,  or  the  connoisseur  be  displeased.      It  is  one  of 
the  chief  privileges,  however,  of  genius,   to  fly  from  the  herd  of 
imitators  by  some  happy  singularity;  for  should  he  stand  still, 
his  heavy  pursuers  will  at  length  certainly  come  up,  and  fairly 
dispute  the  victory." 

Goldsmith  now  commits  himself  to  the  view  that  the  impression 
made  on  the  general  public  by  a  work  of  art,  is  a  surer  test  of 
its  worth  than  the  opinion  of  a  connoisseur.     "The  ingenious  Mr. 
Hogarth  used  to  assert  that  everyone  except  the  connoisseur  was 
a  judge  of  painting.      The  same  may  be  asserted  of  writing.  The 
public,  in  general,  set  the  whole  piece  in  the  proper  poi  t  of 
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view;  the  critic  lays  his  eye  close  to  all  its  minuteness,  and 
condemns  or  approves  in  detail.      And  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
so  many  writers  at  present  are  apt  to  appeal  fro/"  the  tribunal 
of  criticism  to  that  of  the  people."1 

So  much  for  the  discussion  in  the  "Inquiry".  Frequently, 
through  out  his  writings,  Goldsmith  refers  to  the  shameful  con- 
dition of  most  contemporary  criticism.      At  times  he  becomes 
quite  vitriolic  in  his  denunciation  of  it.      In  Letter  XIII  of 
the  "Citizen  of  the  World"  essays  ,  he  says,  "There  are  a  set  of 
men  called  answerers  of  books,  who  take  upon  them  to  watch  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  distribute  reputation  by  the  sheet;  they 
somewhat  resemble  the  eunuchs  in  a  seraglio,  who  are  incapable  of 
giving  pleasure  themselves,  and  hinder  those  who  would.  Ihese 
answerers  have  no  other  employment  than  to  cry  out  Dunce  and 
Scribbler;  to  praise  the  dead  and  revile  the  living;  to  grant  a 
man  of  confessed  abilities  some  small  share  of  merit;  to  applaud 
twenty  block-heads,  in  order  to  gain  the  reputation  of  candor; 
and  to  revile  the  moral  character  of  the  man  whose  writings  they 
cannot  injure.      Such  wretches  are  kept  in  pay  by  some  mercenary 
book-seller,  or  more  frequently  the  bookseller  himself  takes  the 
dirty  v/ork  off  their  hands,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  be 
very  abusive  and  very  dull.      Every  poet  of  an:-  genius  is  sure 
to  find  such  enemies;  he  feels,  though  he  seems  to  despise  their 
malice;  they  make  him  miserable  here,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  empty 
fame,  at  last  he  gains  solid  anxiety."      At  another  place  in  the 

"Citizen  of  the  World"  essays — Letter  XX  he  speaks  bitterly  of 

the  pedantry  so  prevalent  in  criticism.    "If  one  man  writes  a 


(1).  "Polite  Learning"— Chap.  XI.  Y.l.  pp. 447-9.  (2)  Y.II.pp.  58-9 
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"book  that  pleases,  others  shall  write  books  to  show  that  he  might 
have  given  still  greater  pleasure,  or  should  not  have  pleased.  If 
one  happens  to  hit  on  something  new,  there  are  numbers  ready  to 
assure  the  public  that  all  this  was  not  novelty  to  them  or  the 
learned;  that  Cardanus,  or  Brunus,  or  some  other  author  too  dull 
to  be  generally  read,  had  anticipated  the  discovery.""1"  The 
greater  part  of  the  critics  writing  at  the  time  were  men  of  infer- 
ior abilities,  always  engaged  in  petty  quarrels  among  themselves, 

 to  use  a  slang  phrase,  carrying  on  a  "mud-slinging"  campaign 

in  the  true  style  of  the  modern  politician.      On  this  point  Gold- 
smith remarks:     "Another  has  written  a  book  himself  and,  being 
condemned  for  a  dunce,  he  turns  a  sort  of  king1 s  evidence  in 
criticism,  and  now  becomes  the  terror  of  every  offender."  And 
again  -."While  they  have  new  books  to  cut  up  they  make  a  hearty 
meal;  but  if  this  resource  should  unhappily  fail,  then  it  is  that 
critics  eat  up  critics,  and  compilers  rob  from  compilations." 

Goldsmith's  conclusion  is,  then,  that  criticism,  which  was 
at  that  time  synonymous  with  dogmatic  criticism,  was  a  bad  busi- 
ness; that  it  had  been  the  cause  of,  or  at  least  a  cause  of,  the 
decadence  of  the  ancient  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that 
indications  pointed  toward  its  bringing  about  a  similar  decadence 
in  modern  literatures.      As  to  the  critics  themselves,  they  were 
bad  workmen  in  that  bad  business.    Few  were  worthy  consideration 
as  men  of  learning  or  true  taste.      The  great  majority  were  mis- 
erably narrow  dogmatic  pedants.      "The  body  of  the  learned,"  he 

(1)    V.  II.  p.  84.      (2)    "The  Bee"— Ho.  4— "On  literary  Success" 

Volume  I.  p.  70.      (3)      "Citizen  of  the  V/orld" ---Letter  XX  

Volume  II.  p.  85. 
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says,  "may  be. compared  to  a  Persian  army,  where  there  are  many 
pioneers,  several  suttlers,  numberless  servants,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  abundance,  and  but  few  soldiers." 

But  now,  if  Goldsmith  considered  criticism  to  be  so  disas- 
trous in  its  results,  did  he  grant  it  any  legitimate  function? 
and  if  he  did,  what  was  that  function?    Goldsmith  certainly  grant- 
ed to  criticism  a  legitimate  field  but,  in  marking  it  out  stated 
that  it  was  a  field  which  had  not  as  yet /..entered  upon.     For  him 
the  only  way  in  which  criticism  could  be  useful  was  to  follow  an 
entirely  new  line;  to  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  entirely  for- 
eign to  that  of  most  contemporary  criticism — a  spirit  of  sympathet- 
ic appreciation.     She  critic  should  hunt  for  merits  not  flaws,  and 
should  seek  to  restore  literature  to  a  vigorous,  healthy ^creative- 
ly progressive  condition.    "The  manner  of  being  useful  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be,"  he  says,  "to  point  out  the  symptoms,  to  investi- 
gate the  causes,  and  direct  to  the  remedies  of  the  approaching  de- 
cay.    This  is  a  subject  hitherto  unattempted  in  criticism;  perhaps 

2 

it  is  the  only  subject  in  which  criticism  can  be  useful."  For 
him  also  criticism  must  be  relative.    Race,  age,  and  environment 
must  be  taken  into  account.     In  order  for  criticism  to  be  valuable, 
its  rules  must  be  "taken  from  among  the  inhabitants,  and  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  country  it  attempts  to  refine."3 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  "Polite  learning"  there  ia  a 
chapter  entitled  "The  Polite  Learning  of  England  and  France  Incapa- 
ble of  Comparison."4    In  this  chapter  he  gives  his  views  with  re- 
gard to  historic  method.     In  the  opening  part  he  speaks  of  the 
literary  supre- 

(1)     Ibid.  p.  87.     (2)  "Polite  Learning"  Chap.  I. Y.I. p.  396. 
(3)     "^oj^g^eg^aAfig  ~  -  -  JjJL*~  p.>-  4  P.  4 .     T4)  V  *  I .  v  .  4 2  2  -  -  e  t  ser  . 
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macy  of  France  and  England.     These  two  literatures,  however,  excel 
in  different  directions.    France  excels  in  taste;  England  in  truth; 
England  is  "allowed  the  honor  of  striking  out  sentiments','  France 
of  "dressing  them  in  the  most  pleasing  form."    The  French  language 
has  prevailed,  and  the  English  philosophy.    And  this  is  all  the 
English  language  could  reasonably  expect,  for  English  manners  were 
so  different  from  those  of  the  continent,  and  their  neighbors 
were  so  ignorent  of  these  manners  and  qf  their  various  absurdities 
and  humors,  that  a  character  drawn  from  English  life  would  not  be 
understood  on  the  continent.     The  French  were  in  this  respect 
much  more  fortunate  than  the  English,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  sameness  of  character  spread  throughout  the  continent. 
Thus  the  characters  of  Moliere  would  be  understood  in  Italy  for 
the  Italians  could  compare  them  to  similar  characters  of  their 
own.    His  Marquis  "strikes  all  Europe.     Sir  John  Falstaff,  v/ith 
all  the  merry  men  of  Eastcheap,  are  entirely  of  England  and  please 
the  English  alone."    The  world  has  granted  the  English  superiority 
in  "the  strength  and  justness  of  their  sentiments"  for  it  has  the 
universal  standard  of  truth  to  judge  by.     In  matters  of  taste 
there  is  no  universal  standard.     Truth  is  a  positive,  taste  a 
relative  excellence.    We  may  justlj-  appeal  from  the  sentence  of 
our  judges;  though  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  own  that  their 
verdict  has  been  impartial. 

"But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  setting  up  a  particular 
standard  of  taste  in  every  country;  this  is  removing  that  univer- 
sal one  which  has  hitherto  united  the  armies  and  enforced  the 
commands  of  criticism;  by  this  the  critics  of  one  country  will 
not  be  proper  guides  to  the  ?/riters  of  another;  Grecian  and 
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Roman  rules  will  not  be  generally  binding  in  France  and  England; 
but  the  laws  designed  to  improve  our  taste,  by  this  reasoning , 
must  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  every  people,  as  much  as  those 
enacted  to  promote  morality. 

"Wnat  I  propose  as  objections  are  really  the  sentiments  I  mezm 
to  prove,  not  to  obviate.     I  must  own  it  as  my  opinion,  that  if 
criticism  be  at  all  requisite  to  promote  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing, its  rules  must  be  taken  from  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  country  it  attempts  to 
refine.     I  must  own  it,  though,  perhaps,  by  this  opinion  prevail- 
ing, many  a  scholium  of  the  ancients  and  many  a  folio  of  criti- 
cism translated  from  the  French,  now  in  repute  among  us,  would 
infallibly  sink  into  oblivion.    English  taste,  like  English  liber- 
ty, should  be  restrained  only  by  lav/s  of  its  own  promoting." 

How  follows  a  dissertation  on  taste  which  we  will  discuss 
more  fully  later  under  Goldsmith's  aesthetic  theory.     Suffice  it 
to  say,  for  the  present  purpose,  that  Goldsmith  concludes  that 
perfection  of  taste  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  useful.     Criticism  professes  to  improve  the  taste,  but  it 
can  not  do  so  with  regard  to  the  beautiful.    Therefore  taste  can 
only  be  improved  with  regard  to  the  useful.     "But  this,  as  v/as 
observed,  is  different  in  every  climate  and  country;  what  is  use- 
ful in  one  climate  is  often  noxious  in  another;  therefore,  critic- 
ism must  understand  the  nature  of  the  climate,  country,  etc., 
before  it  gives  rules  to  direct  taste.     In  other  words,  every 
country  should  have  a  national  S3rstem  of  criticism. 

"In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  rules  to  direct  the 
taste  of  one  country  drawn  from  the  manners  of  another.  There 
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may  be  some  general  marks  in  nature  by  which  all  writers  are  to 
proceed;  these,  however,  are  obvious  and  might  as  well  have  never 
been  pointed  out:  but  to  trace  the  sources  of  our  passions,  to 
mark  the  evanescent  boundaries  between  satiety  and  disgust,  and 
how  far  elegance  differs  from  finery,  requires  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  people  to  whom  the  criticism  is  directed. 

"If,  for  instance,  the  English  be  a  people  who  look  upon  death 
as  an  incident  no  way  terrible,  but  sometimes  fly  to  it  for  refuge 
from  the  calamities  of  life,  why  should  a  Frenchman  be  disgusted 
|     at  our  bloody  stage?    There  is  nothing  hideous  in  the  represent- 
ation to  one  of  us,  whatever  there  might  be  to  him. 

"We  have  long  been  characterized  as  a  nation  of  spleen,  and 

our  rivals  on  the  continent  as  a  land  of  levity.     Ought  they  to 

i  jjgj 

I     be  offended  at  the  melancho^  air  which  many  of  our  modern  poets 

I 

assume,  or  ought  we  to  be  displeased  with  them  for  all  their 
1     harmless  trifling  upon  pincushions,  parrots,  and  pretty  faces? 
What  is  rational  with  us  becomes  v/ith  them  formality;  and  what  is 
fancy  at  Paris,  is  at  London  fantastical.     Critics  should,  there- 
fore, imitate  physicians,  and  consider  every  country  as  having  a 
peculiar  constitution,  and  consequently  requiring  a  pecular  regi- 
men." 

So, for  Goldsmith,  criticism  to  be  of  value  must  take  into 
account  the  age,  the  race,  and  the  environment—it  must  be  rela- 
tive.   And  not  only  that;  it  must  also  be  appreciative—construct- 
ive rather  than  destructive — in  so  far  as  it  passes  judgment. 
He  holds  the  Longinian  view  that  the  great  writer  is  he  who  rises 
to  the  greatest  heights,  not  he  who  has  the  fewest  faults.  A 
great  many  mediocre  passages  may  be  overlooked  if  the  work  con- 
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tains  anything  of  true  sublimity.     "Works  of  genius  are  not  to  "be 
Judged  by  the  faults  to  be  met  in  them,  but  by  the  beauties  in 
which  they  abound."1      On  the  other  hand^it  is  with  these  mediocre 
passages  that  didactic  criticism  may  legitimately  deal.  lo 
amount  of  precept  can  lead  the  writer  to  sublimity,  genius  does 
that;  but  precept  may  prevent  serious  lapses. 

Goldsmith  hated  the  frequent  practice  of  his  contemporary 
critics  of  indulging  in  libellous  personal  denunciations  of  writ- 
ers to  v/hose  works  they  took  exception;  and  also  their  refusal  to 
grant  any  praise  to  rising  young  authors-- this  cold  indifference 
to  any  kind  of  emotion,   their  contempt  of  enthusiasm,  and  their 
calm,  self-sufficient,  hypocritical  superiority.      Brutal  person- 
alities had  been  given  sanction  by  Pope  in  his  Dunciad;  and  they 
had  now  become  the  favorite  means  in  use  among  little  rimers  and 
reviewers  of  the  day.   of  dealing  with  any  one  who  had  in  any  way 
given  offense,  or  who  had  merely  succeeded  badly  in  some  literary 
attempt.      Goldsmith  was  himself  the  pet  victim  of  one  of  the 

most  brutal  of  these  libellous  bullies  the  notorious  Kenriok. 

Even  among  critics  of  a  better  sort,  the  appearance  of  bad  verses 
was  the  signal  for  personal  ridicule.     Goldsmith,  however,  saw 
the  cruel  injustice  of  that  sort  of  thing  and  practically  never 
indulges  in  personalities  at  all.      !Eheir  only  appearance  is  in 
such  reviev/s  as  those  on  Marriott's  Imitations  of  Ovid  and  Horace, 
and  who  could  resist  the  temptatior  to  satiric  pleasantry  when 
dealing  with  such  ridiculous  nonsense  as  the  lucubrations  of  Mr. 
Marriott?      Goldsmith  gives  his  idea  of  the  proper  attitude  for 
the  critic  to  take,  in  his  review  of  Barrett's  Ovid's  Epistles. 

(1)    Review- -Murphy1  s  "Orphan  of  China"     V.  IV.  p.  484. 
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This  translation  of  Barrett's  was  an  exceedingly  poor  piece  of 
work,  and  Goldsmith  had  been  rather  severe  in  his  review.     But  he 
concludes:  "let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in 
thus  exposing  absurdities,  which  are  too  ridiculous  for  serious 
reproof.    V/hile  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could 
sincerely  wish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is  perhaps  the  ven- 
ial one  of  writing  had  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this 
respact  as  we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles;  they  may  be  good 
and  useful  members  of  society  without  being  poets.      The  regions 
of  taste  can  be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  find  in- 
different acewmiodat ion  by  the  way.    Let  such  as  have  not  got  a 
pass-port  from  nature  be  content  with  happiness,  and  leave  the 

poet  the  unrivalled  possession  of  his  poverty,  his  garret,  and  his 

1  n 
fame." 

I 

Again,  he  deplores  the  affected  superiority  of  the  critic 
and  his  tendency  to  ridicule  anything  not  icily  unimpassioned. 
The  only  way  to  earn  a  literary  reputation  was  through  an  appeal 
to  the  masses.      The  established  wits  were  either  coldly  indiffer- 
ent to  rising  genius  or,  fearful  for  their  own  reputation,  their 
influence  was  used  to  keep  down  the  fame  of  any  young- wr iter  of 
too  great  promise.     In  one  of  the  "Bee"  essays,  he  says:  "Liter- 
ary fame,  I  now  find,  like  religious,  generally  begins  among  the 
vulgar.    As  for  the  polite,  they  are  so  very  polite,  as  never  to 

applaud  upon  any  account.     One  of  these"  and  here  is  a  rather 

bold  thrust  at  Pope  "one  of  these,  with  a  face  screwed  up  into 

affectation,  tells  you,  that  fools  may  admire,  but  men  of  sense 

(1)  Review — Barrett's  Ovid's  Epistles  Critical  Review-- January 

1759.     V.  IV.  p.  464. 
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only  approve.""*"      Thus,  lest  he  should  rise  in  rapture  at  anything 

new,  he  keeps  down  every  passion  but  pride  and  self- importance ; 

approves  with  phlegm,  and  the  poor  author  is  damned  in  the  taking 

of  a  pinch  of  snuff.    Another  has  written  a  book  himself,  and 

being  condemned  for  a  dunce,  he  turns  a  sort  of  king's  evidence 

in  criticism,  and  now  becomes  the  terror  of  every  offender.  A 

third,  possessed  of  a  full-grown  reputation,  shades  off  every  beam 

of  favor  from  those  who  endeavor  to  grow  beneath  him,  and  keeps 

down  that  merit  which,  but  for  his  influence,  might  rise  into 

equal  eminence.      While  others,  still  v/orse,  peruse  old  books  for 

their  amusement  and  new  books  only  to  condemn;  so  that  the  public 

seem  heartily  sick  of  all  but  the  business  of  the  day,  and  read 

everything  now  with  as  little  attention  as  they  examine  the  faces 

2 

of  the  passing  crowd." 

Goldsmith* s  opinion  of  criticism,  then,  was  that,  as  gen- 
erally practiced,  it  was  a  bad  business.     Its  preponderance  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  literatures  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  its  increasing  predominance  in  con- 
temporary literature  boded  ill  for  the  future  of  modern  litera- 
tures.      There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  field  for  criticism  of 
the  proper  sort.     In  seeking  the  causes  of  literary  decline,  and 
in  applying  remedies  for  these  causes,  criticism  confers  a  benefit 
on  literature.     So  long,  however,  as  it  consists  in  dogma  and  com- 
mentary, it  v/ere  much  better  not  done.      Criticism  should  be  re- 
lative, and  it  should  be  appreciative;  it  should  take  into  consid- 

(1)  "But  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move; 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve." 

 Pope.  "Essay  on  Criticism. 

(E)  "The  Bee"— Ko. 4.— "Uncertainty  of  Literary  Success"-V.I.pp.69-7C 
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eratioxi  race,  age,  and  environment,  and  it  should  endeavor  to  get 
into  sympathy  with  the  author's  point  of  view.     This  is  an  ad- 
vanced view  of  criticism.      While  most  of  these  ideas  had  "been 
expressed  or  hinted  at  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  still  he 
carries  them  somewhat  farther,  notably  in  his  plea  for  an  histor- 
ical method,  and  for  a  genial,  sympathetic  treatment  in  critical 
work. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL  AESTHETIC  THEORY. 

7/e  now  come  to  consider  Goldsmith's  aesthetic  speculation, 
 his  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sublime  and  the  beauti- 
ful and  of  taste.     Goldsmith  has  left  ver;/  little  work  of  this 
sort,  --it  "being,  in  fact  restricted  almost  entirely  to  a  review 
of  Burke's  'Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful',  and  to  a 
very  short  discussion  of  the  nature  of  taste,  with  particular 
reference  to  literary  taste,  which  was  included  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  ' Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  learning' .  His 
tastes  were  rather  opposed  to  abstruse  philosophical  speculation. 
He  thought  that  time  spent  in  such  speculation  was  time  wasted. 
"There  are  limits",  he  says  in  this  Burke  review,  "prescribed 
to  all  human  researches,  beyond  which,  if  we  attemyt  to  explore, 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  conjecture  lie  before  us,  ^nd  doubts 
instead  of  knowledge  must  terminate  the  inquiry".     He  thinks 
that  Burke,  in  this  treatise,  has,  at  times, assumed  too  much  on 
insufficiently  founded  premises.     On  the  whole,  however,  he  sub- 
scribes to  Burke's  theorizing;    where  he  differs  he  fully  explains 

>■■: 

his  dissent. 

In  this  review,  Goldsmith  gives  a  summary  of  Burke's  treat- 
ise and  places  whatever  objections  he  may  have  to  Burke's  the- 
orizing in  foot-notes.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  note 
briefly  these  objections. 
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In  the  opening  part  of  the  treatise,  Burke  distinguishes 
between  delight  and  positive  pleasure.     Delight  he  defines  as 
the  pleasing  sensation  arising  from  the  dimintwrtion  of  pain;  and 
positive  pleasure,  as  that  satisfaction  we  feel  without  any  pain 
preceding  it.     In  his  discussion^he  remarks  N  no  lessening  even 
of  the  severest  pain    can  rise  to  pleasure.    To  this  statement 
Goldsmith  takes  exception,     with  regard  to  his  distinction  be- 
tween delight  and  pleasure,  he  says,  "we  may  here  observe,  that 
most  of  the  real  pleasures  we  possess  proceed  from  a  diminution 
of  pain.     Our  author  imagines  that  positive  pleasure  operates 
upon  us, by  relaxing  the  nervous  system;  but  that*  delight  acts  in 
a  quite  contrary  manner.     Yet  it  is  evident  that  a  reprieve  to 
a  criminal  often  affects  him  with  such  pleasure  that  his  whole 
frame  is  relaxed  and  he  faints  away:  here,  then,  a  diminution 
of  pain  operates  just  as  pleasure  would  have  done,  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  called  pleasure.     So  put  our 
objections  in  another  light--all  wants  that  immediately  affect 
us,  are  in  some  degree  painful.     If  upon  offering  any  enjoyment 
to  the  mind,  it  feels  no  conciousness  of  the  want,  no  uneasiness 
for  the  fruition  of  the  pleasure  proffered,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude it  will  find  no  great  degree  of  pleasure  in  its  possession. 
How  vainly  do  delicacies  solicit     the  apetite  of  him  who  feels 
not  a  want  from  hunger'.     What  various  methods  are  tried  to  create 
this  pain,  only  that  the  voluptuous  may  enjoy  a  greater  pleasure 
by  its  diminution'.  .     Hence,  if  what  the  author  himself  allows  to 
be  pleasures  are  increased  by  preceding  pain,  why  may  they 
not  be  produced  from  it?    In  fact,  pleasure  and  pain  may  be 
found  positively  subsisting  without  relation  to  each  other;  but 
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then  they  may  also  be  found  mutually  to  produce  each  other. 11  ~ 
V/ith  regard  to  Burke's  position  in  making  terror,  or  some 

quality  conducive  to  terror,  the  source  of  the  sublime,  

Burke  uses' terror'   in  a  very  broad  sense  «•--  Goldsmith  says: 

"Our  author,  by  assigning  terror  for  the  only  source  of  the  sub- 
lime, excludes  love,  admiration,  etc.      But  to  make  the  sublime 
an  idea  incompatible  with  these  affections,  is  what  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  contradict.     It  is  certain  v;e 
can  have  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Deity,  without  imagining 
him  a  God  of  terror.     Whatever  raises  our  esteem  of  an  object 
described,  must  be  a  powerful  source  of  sublimity,  and  esteem  is 
a  passion  nearly  allied  to  love:  our  astonishment  at  the  sublime 
as  often  proceeds  from  an  increased  love,  as  from  an  inward  fear. 
When,  after  the  horrors  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  poet  hails 
us  with  a  description  of  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  we  feel 
double  enjoyment  from  the  contrast.  Our  pleasure  here  must  arise 
from  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime.     If  from  the  beautiful,  then 
we  have  a  positive  pleasure,  which  has  had  its  origin,  contrary 
to  what  the  author  advances,  in  a  diminution  of  pain.     If  from 
the  sublime,  it  is  all  we  contend  for;  since  here  is  a  descrip- 
tion, which  though  destitute  of  terror,  has  the  same  effect  that 

p 

any  increase  of  terror  could  have  produced." 

Burke,  further,  gives  obscurity  as  a  powerful  source  of  the 
sublime.     On  this  point,   Goldsmith  speaks  as  follows:  "Distinct- 
ness of  imagery  has  always  been  held  productive  of  the  sublime. 
[Che  more  strongly  the  poet  or  orator  impresses  the  picture  he 
would  describe  upon  his  own  mind,  the  more  apt  will  he  be  to 

(1)  V.  IY.  p.  568. 

(2)  Review  Burke  on  the  Sublime  V.  IV.  p.  369. 
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paint  it  on  the  imagination  of  his  reader.    Hot  that,  like  Ovid, 
he  should  he  minute  in  description;  which,  instead  of  impressing 
our  imagination  with  a  grand  whole,  divides  our  idea  into  several 
littlenesses.      T.7e  only  think  the  bold  yet  distinct  strokes  of  a 
Virgil  far  surpass  the  bold  but  confused  ones  of  Luean.  The 
term  painting,  in  poetry,  perhaps  implies  more  than  the  mere  as- 
semblage of  such  pictures  as  affect  the  sight;  sounds,  tastes, 
feelings,  all  conspire  to  complete  a  poetical  picture:  hence,  this 
art  takes  the  imagination  by  every  inlet,  and  while  it  paints  the 
picture,  can  give  it  motion  and  succession  too.      What  wonder, 
then,  it  should  strike  us  so  powerfully1.      Therefore,  not  from 
the  confusion  or  obscurity  of  the  description,  but  from  being  able 
to  place  the  object  to  be  described  in  a  greater  variety  of  views, 

1     is  noetry  superior  to  all  other  descriptive  arts.' 

1 

The  remainder  of  Burke's  treatise  is  for  the  most  part  mere- 
ly a  catalogue  of  the  various  sources  of  the  sublime  and  the  heaut- 
;     iful  and  a  discussion  of  how  they  are  produced.      As  Goldsmith 
has  no  further  comment  to  make  on  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  discuss  it  here. 

As  a  rule,  in  his  original  theorizing,  Goldsmith  is  inclined 
to  be  rather  superficial,  as  was  natural,  considering  his  general 
aversion  to  such  speculation.    At  times,  however,  he  goes  a  little 
deeper  and  points  out  real  faults  in  Burke's  theory,  as  when  he 
objects  to  restricting  the  sources  of  the  sublime  to  horror, 
terror  and  pain. 

Aside  from  this  consideration  of  Burke's  treatise,   the  only 
theoretical  work  of  Goldsmith's  which  has  any  importance  at  all, 

(1)    Review  Burke's  Sublime  V.  IV.  p.  571. 
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if  we  exclude  the  Belles  Lettres  essays,  is  the  brief  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  taste  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Po- 
lite learning' .      This  discussion  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.      As  his  discussion  is  very 
brief  and  as  bald  as  it  can  well  be  made,  I  v/ill  give  it  just  as 
it  stands  in  the  'Polite  Learning' . 

"All  objects,"  says  Goldsmith,  "affect  us  with  pleasure  one 
of  these  two  v/ays,  either  by  immediately  gratifiying  the  senses 
with  pleasing  sensations,  or  by  being  thought  in  a  secondary  man- 
ner capable  of  making  other  objects  contribute  to  this  effect. 
The  pleasures  of  immediate  sensation  are  coeval  with  our  senses, 
and  perhaps,  most  vivid  in  infancy;  the  secondary  course  of  pleas- 
ure results  from  experience  only,  from  considering  the  analogy  of 
|   Uature,  or  the  capacity  a  part  has  to  unite  to  a  whole.  The 
|    pleasures  of  the  first  sort  are  derived  from  the  beauty  of  the  ob- 
ject; those  of  the  second  from  a  consideration  of  its  use.  The 
first  are  natural;  no  art  can  increase  them  without  mending  the 
organ  which  was  to  give  them  admission.     The  second  are  artificial 
and  continually  altering,  as  whim,  climate  and  seasons  direct.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning.     The  beauty  of  a  guinea,   for  instance,  its 
regular  figure  and  shining  color,  are  equally  obvious  to  the  sen-  ' 
ses  of  every  country  and  climate;  these  qualities  please  the  wild- 
est savage  as  much  as  the  most  polished  European;  as  far  as  it 
affects  the  senses,  the  pleasure  a  guinea  gives  is,  therefore,  in 
every  country  the  same. 

"But  the  consideration  of  the  uses  it  can  be  turned  to,  are 
another  source  of  pleasure,  which  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries.   A  native  of  Madagascar  prefers  to  it  a  glass  bead;  a  native 
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of  Holland  prefers  it  to  every  thing  else.     The  pleasure,  then, 
of  its  sensible  qualities  is  everj-v/here  the  same;  those  of  its 
secondary  qualities  everywhere  different.    He  whom  nature  has  fur- 
nished v/ith  the  most  vivid  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  to  whom 
experience  has  suggested  the  greatest  number  of  uses,   in  the  con- 
templation of  any  object,  may  be  said  to  receive  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  object  is  capable  of  affording.      Thus  the  barbarian 
finds  some  small  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  a  guinea;  the 

j 

enlightened  European,  who  is  acquainted  with  its  uses,  still  more 
than  him;  the  chemist,  who  besides  this,  knows  the  peculiar  fixed- 
ness and  malleability  of  the  metal,  most  of  all.     This  capacity 
of  receiving  pleasure,  may  be  called  taste  in  the  objects  of 
nature.      The  polite  arts,  in  all  their  variety,  are  only  an  imi- 
|    tation  of  nature.    He,   then,  must  excel  in  thorn,  who  is  capable 
of  inspiring  us  at  once  with  the  most  vivid  perceptions  of  beauty, 
and  with  the  greatest  number  of  experimental  uses  in  any  object 
|    described.    But,  as  the  artist,  to  give  vivid  perceptions,  must 
|    be  perspicuous  and  concise,  and  yet  to  exhibit  usefulness  requires 
minuteness;  here  are  two  opposite  qualities  required  in  the  writer, 
in  one  of  which  his  imagination,  in  the  other  his  reasoning  facul- 
ty, is  every  moment  liable  to  offend;  what  has  he  in  this  case  to 
guide  him?     Taste  is,  perhaps,  his  only  director.     Taste  in  writ- 
ing is  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  beauty  and  of 
use  that  may  be  admitted  into  any  description  without  counter-act- 
ing each  other."1 

This,  as  will  be  seen,   is  not  very  convincing  theory.  Is 
it  true,   for  instance,   that  perceptions  of  beauty  of  form  and 

92?:2?_§??_*^?.????_52  all  people?     It  seems  more  than  doubtful. 
1     (1)     "Polite  Learning" --First  Sdition--V.  I.  p.  425. 
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The  author  '  s  citing  the  chemist  as  the  man  who  receives  the 
greatest  pleasure  from  the  guinea  and  for  the  reason  that  he 
knows  its  "peculiar  fixedness  and  malleability",  is  also  rather 
strained.     Still  there  is  some  measure  of  truth  in  what  he  main- 
tains and,  granting  his  premises  to  he  true,  the  discussion  is  a 
rather  ingenious  argument  in  the  connection  in  which  he  uses  it 

 a  plea  for  relativism-- — for  distinct  critical  codes  for 

different  races  and  ages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
CRITICISii  OF  LITERARY  FORMS. 

There  is  not  a  single  literary  form  of  which  Goldsmith  has 
left  us  any  sort  of  a  complete  discussion.    Of  only  a  few  has  he 
discussed  any  phase  in  a  connected  discourse.    His  critical  theory 
of  the  drama,  of  the  novel,  and  of  other  forms,  has  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  pieced  together  from  remarks  scattered  throughout 
his  writings.    Hence,  in  many  cases,  no  really  connected  theory 
can  be  discovered.     In  determining  his  theory  of  the  drama,  for 
instance,  although  he  treats  the  drama  more  fully  than  most  other 
forms,' there  will  bo  gaps  that  cannot  be  supplied.     To  make  mat- 
ters worse  he  very  often  contradicts  himself.     This  is  particular- 
ly   noticeable  in  his  attitude  toward  the  rules  and  toward  the 
relative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.    His  attitude  seems 
to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  mood  he  happens  to  be  in  when 
writing,    kt  times,  rather  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  he 
disparages  the  rules;  at  other  times  he  defends  them.    At  times, 
as  in  the  "Visit  to  Elysium",  he  ridicules  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cients unmercifully,  at  other  times  he  gives  them  the  highest 
praise.     So,  at  best,  any  attempt  to  give  his  critical  views  on 
the  main  literary  forms,  in  a  complete  and  connected  way,  that  is 
to  say,  to  find  his  views  on  all  the  phases  of  the  subject,  will 
be  unsatisfactory.     JUTe  may,  however,  obtain  a  general  idea  of  them. 

First,  let  us  see  what  Goldsmith  has  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  drama.    As  to  the  end  to  be  striven  for  in  the  drama^he  says 
very  little.    However,  he  se  ms  to  lean  to  the  view  that  the 
theatre  should  be  a  school  of  virtue.    Except  in  the  lighter  forms 
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of  comedy  ,?he  emphasises  instruction  rather  more  than  delight.  In 
comedy,  it  is  true,  to  delight  is  the  chief  endj    but  in  no  form 
must  anything  be  admitted  that  is  in  any  way  subversive  of  good 
morals.     If  vice  is  brought  in,  it  must  be  made  perfectly  plain 
that  it  is  despicable,  and  that  to  follow  it  is  to  bring  on  one 
the  inevitable  retribution  which  it  entails.     In  his  review  of 
Murphy' s  "Orphan  of  China"  he  censures  Voltaire,  who  had  written 
a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  for  seeming  "to  speak  without 
detestation  of  self  murder",  instancing  "the  neighboring  Japanese, 
who  find  in  it  a  refuge  from  all  their  sorrows" ;  and  commends 
Murphy  who  "more  justly  bounds  it  as  a  usurp tion  of 

Zamti.     'The  dread  prerogative 

Of  life  and  death,  and  measure  of  the  thread 

Cf  our  own  beings'.  "Its  the  coward's  act, 

Who  dares  not  encounter  pain  and  peril1 "« 
In  another  place  he  censures  Home's  Tragedy  of  'Douglas'   for  its 

2 

want  of  moral,  "which  should  be  the  ground  work  of  every  fable". 
In  this  case  it  is  not  a  subversion  of  morals  that  is  objected 
to,  but  simply  a  lack  of  positive  moral  tone. 

In  regard  to  the  rules,  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  inconsistent. 
In  a  number  of  places  he  defends  them.     In  his  "Memoirs  of  M. 
de  Voltaire",  he  quotes  with  commendation  a  long  passage  from 
Voltaire's  reply  to  de  la  Motte  in  thenOEdipe"  controversy,  in 
which  the  strict  neo-classic  rules  for  the  drama  are  vigorously 
defended.      Again  in  his  review  of  Hawkin' s  Miscellanies  he  takes 
issue  with  the  author  for  his  argument  against  the  rules.  "The 
Review".-  Murphy' s  "Orphan  of  China" -Critical  Review-1759  V.WS88 
(2)  Review. -Home' s  '  Douglas'  -IvI.H.  -May,  1757  .V.-IV.P  .402  .  (3)See  E227 
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rules  of  the  drama",  he  says,  "were  not  invented  by  Aristotle,  but 
by  the  Greek  tragedians:  those  rules  they  adopted,  because  nature 
and  the  rules  were  the  same;  and  in  the  whole  performance  we  can 
not  see  an  objection  to  thern,  but  that  of  Shakespeare,  and  other 
liiglish  writers  writing  well  without  being  acquainted  with  them"."1' 

On  the  other  hand^he  frequently  attacks  them.     In  the  review 
of  Home's  'Douglas1   quoted  above,  he  says:  "Though  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  all  who  aim  to  excellence  would  endeavor  to  observe 
the  rules  he  (the  critic)  prescribes,  yet  a  failure  in  this  res- 
pect alone  should  never  induce  us  to  reject  the  performance .  A 
mechanically  exact  adherence  to  all  the  rules  of  the  drama  is  more 
the  business  of  industry  than  genius.     Theatrical  law-givers  rather 
teach  the  ignorant  how  to  censure,   than  the  poet  how  to  write.  If 
sublimity,  sentiment,  and  passion  give  warmth  and  life  and  express- 
ion to  the  whole,  we  can  the  more  easily  dispense  with  the  rules 
of  the  Stagerite;;  but  if  languor,  affectation,  and  the  false  sub- 
lime, are  substituted  for  these,  an  observance  of  all  the  precepts 
of  the  ancients  will  prove  but  a  poor  compensation". 

This  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  hostile  to  the  rules,  but 
rather  modifies  their  importance.     At  times,  however,  he  is  open- 
ly and  positively  hostile,  as  when  he  sneers  at  them  as  rules  "cal- 

3 

culated  to  make  blockheads  talk" .      Again  in  the  review  of  Townleys 

"High  life  Below  Stairs",  he  speaks  of  the  :'critic  rules,  which, 

4 

on  the  whole,  have  done  more  harm  than  good".      He  seems,  however, 
to  be  much  less  hostile  to  rules  for  the  drama  than  to  those  for 
(1)-V.  III.-?.-51irT2)-EeviewlBome' s  "'Douglas' -V. -IV. -P. -4 W. 

(3)  -Polite  learning-Chapter  II.     V. -I. -P. -402 . 

(4)  -V.-I.-P.-lCl. 
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some  of  the  other  forms,  notably  oratory. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  thet  he  always  refers  to  the 
rules  in  general.    He  is  never  specific.     I  have  found  no  mention 
of  the  unities,  and  no  statement  as  to  the  proper  number  of  acts. 
Ee  seems,  however,   to  take  for  granted  that  there  should  be  five 
acts.     In  his  own  work  he  uses  five  acts  and  observes  the  unities, 
deviating,  however,   from  the  strict  classical  model  in  employing 
sub -plots . 

Ee  accepts  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  tragedy.  "Tragedy 
is",  he  says,  "an  exibition  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  great" 
and  distress,  the  excitement  of  pity  and  fear,  is  its  proper  ob- 
ject.    The  characters  should  be  kings  and  queens,  people  of  high 
estate,  since  they, "the  great,  excite  our  pity  by  their  fall. 
Tragedy  exhibits  some  great  man  fallen  from  his  height,  and 
struggling  with  want  and  adversity",  and,  "we  feel  his  situation 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  suppose  he  himself  must  feel,  and  our 

2 

pity  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  height  from  which  he  fell  . 
Characters  of  middle  or  low  life  are  not  proper  for  tragedy  for 
they  are  already  "so  mean,  that  they  sink  but  little  by  their 
fall"  .2 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  ]  ity  and  fear  the 
distress  must  be  economized".  He  censures  Murphy  on  this  point. 
"The  first  error  in  the  plot  of  this  piece  (the  Orphan  of  China) 
is,  that  the  pathos  begins  without  a  proper  ^reparation  of  inci- 
dent.    The  most  poignant  anguish  begins  in  the  second  act,  where 
(D-Essay  -"Sentimental  and  laughing  Comedy"-  V7TT. -P. -377. 
(2)-Ibid  -  P. -378. 
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Madame,  the  only  woman  of  the  play,  feels  all  the  distress  of 
passion  conflicting  between  a  subject's  duty  and  a  mother's  ten- 
derness.   "Tien  the  poet  thus  attempts  to  move  us  before  his  time, 
the  most  he  can  do  is  to  raise  an  equally  moderate  degree  of 
pity  through  the  whole,  which  all  of  his  art  cannot  raise  into 
that  fine  agony  of  distress,  so  common  among  the  great  masters 
of  his  art.     All  enthusiasms  are  of  short  continuance;  nor  is  it 
in  the  power  of  genius  to  keep  our  sorrows  alive  through  five 
acts,  unless  it  diversifies  the  object,  or,  in  every  act  excites 

some  new  and  unforeseen  distress.  Shakespeare,  Gtway, 

and  Eowe  seemed  to  have  been  perfect  economists  of  their  distress 
(if  we  use  the  expression)  they  v;ere  so  sensible  of  a  necessar- 
gradation  in  this  respect,  that  their  characters  frequently 
make  their  first  appearance  in  circumstances  of  joy  and  triumph. 
They  well  knew  that  we  were  apt  to  pity  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind, in  proportion  as  they  have  fallen  from  former  happiness. 
Othello,  therefore, meets  the  mistress  he  must  soon  kill,  in  all 
the  ecstacy  of  a  happy  lover.    Acasto  surveys  the  felicity  of 
his  family  v/ith  the  most  unreserved  degree  of  rapture;  and  the 
father  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  who  so  soon  is  to  be  wretched  in- 
*  deed,  begins  in  a  strain  of  exaltation,  that  forces  us  almost 
envy  his  felicity"."1' 

This  is  practically  all  he  has  to  say  of  tragedy;  of  comedy 
he  speaks  in  much  greater  detail.     And  here  we  come  to  the  de- 
partment of  criticism  in  which  Goldsmith's  influence  v/as  felt 
much  more  than  in  any  other.     About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

(1)-Beview-I,:urphy' s  "Orphan  of  China"  V. -IV.      -483  . 
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century  a  new  form  of  dramr     came  greatly  into  vogue,  the  senti- 
mental comedy.     This  form  had  for  a  time  an  enormous  success,  so 
great,  in  fact,   that  genuine  "laughing"  comedy,  as  G-oldsmith 
calls  it,  was  practically  driven  from  the  stage.     This  vogue  had 
really  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  drama  of  the  period. 
.Anything  so  gay  as  to  be  laugh -producing,  anything  which  exceed- 
ed the  bounds  of  sentimental  decorum,  was  decried  as  low.  It 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  influence  of  G-oldsmith  that  genuine, 
healthy,  "laughing"  comedy  was  brought  back  into  its  own. 
This  was  accomplished  more  by  the  example  of  his  play,  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer",   than  by  his  critical  work,  it  is  true;  but 
an  essay,   "Sentimental  and  laughing  comedy",  v/hich  he  published 
in  1773  shortly  before  the  production  of  his  play,  and  prepara- 
tory for  it,  wielded  its  share  of  influence  also.     It  serves 
admirably  to  give  his  views  on  the  question. 

He  first  notes  the  fact  that  tragedy  had  almost  entirely 
given  way  to  comedy  in  the  favor  of  theatre-goers.  "But",  he  says, 
"as  in  describing  nature  it  is  presented  with  a  double  face, 
either  of  mirth  or  sadness,  our  modern  writers  find  themselves 
at  a  loss  which  chiefly  to  copy  from;  and  it  is  now  debated, 
whether  the  exhibition  of  human  distress  is  likely  to  afford  the 
mind  more  entertainment  than  that  of  human  absurdity? 

Comedy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  a  picture  of  the  frail- 
ty of  the  lower  part  of  mankind,   to  distinguish  it  from  tragedy 
which  is  an  exhibition  of  the  misfor'taies  of  the  great.  Y/hen 
comedy,  therefore,  ascends  to  •  roduce  the  characters  of  prinoee 
or  generals  upon  the  stage,  it  is  out  of  its  walk,  since  low 
life  and  middle  life  are  entirely  its  object.     The  principal 
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question,  therefore,  whether  in  describing  low  or  middle  life, 
an  axhibition  of  the  follies  be  not  profitable  to  a  detail  of  its 
calamities?    Or,  in  other  words,  which  deserves  the  preference, - 
the  weeping  sentimental  comedy,  so  much  in  fashion  at  present,  or 
the  laughing  and  even  low  comedy,  which  seems  to  have  been  last 
exhibited  by  Vanbrugh  and  Cbber? 

If  we  apply  to  authorities,  all  the  great  masters  in  the 
dramatic  art  have  but  one  opinion.     Their  rule  is,  that  as  trag- 
edy displays  the  calamities  of  the  great,  so  comedy  should  excite 
our  laughter,  by  ridiculously    exhibiting  the  follies  of  the  low- 
er part  of  mankind.     Boileau,  one  of  the  best  modern  critics^ 

asserts  that  comedy  will  not  admit  of  tragic  distress.  

Uor  is  this  rule  without  the  strongest  foundation  in  nature,  as 
the  distresses  of  the  mean  by  no  means  affect  us  so  strongly  as 

the  calamities  of  the  great.  —  Since  the  origin  of  the 

stage,   tragedy  and  comedy  have  run  in  distinct  channels,  and 
never  until  of  late  encroached  upon  the  provinces  of  each  other. 
Terence,  who  seems  to  have  made  the  nearest  approaches,  always 
judiciously  stops  short  before  he  comes  to  the  downright  pathetic; 
and  yet  he  is  even  reproached  by  Caesar  for  wanting  the  vis 
comica.    All  other  writers  of  antiquity  aim  only  at  rendering 
folly  or  vice  ridiculous,  but  never  exalt    their  characters  into 
buskin  pom*-  ,  or  make  what  Voltaire  humorously  calls  "a  tradesman' s 
tragedy" . 

"Yet  not  withstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  and  the 
universal  practice  of  former  ages,  a  new  species  of  dramatic 
composition  has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  sentimental 
comedy,  in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited, 
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rather  than  the  vices  exposed;  and  the  distresses  rather  than 
the  faults  of  manfcLnd  make  our  interest  in  the  piece.     These  comed- 
ies have  had  of  late  great  success,  perhaps  from  their  novelty,  and 
also  from  their  flattering  every  man  in  his  favorite  foible.  In 
these  plays  almost  all  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly 
generous;  they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage; 
and  though  they  want  humor,  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing.    If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or  foibles  the  spectator  is 
taught  not  only  to  pardon,  hut  to  applaud  them,  in  consideration 
of  the  goodness  of    their  hearts;  so  that  folly,  instead  of  being 
ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  aims  at  touching  our  pas- 
sions, without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic.     In  this  manner 
we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  entertainment  on  the  sta 
stage;  for  while  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  province  of  the 

tragic  muse,  he  leaves  his  lovely  sister  quite  neglected.  

"But  it  will  he  said  that  the  theatre  is  formed  to  amuse  man- 
kind, and  that  it  matters  little,  if  this  end  he  answered,  by 
what  means  it  is  obtained.'   If  mankind  find  delight  in  weeping  at 
comedy,  it  would  be  cruel  to  abridge  them  in  that  or  any  other 
innocent  pleasure.     If  those  pieces  are  denied  the  name  of  comedies, 
yet  call  them  by  any  other  name,  and  if  they  are  delightful,  they 
are  good.     Their  succes,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  mark  of  their  merit, 
and  it  is  only  abridging  our  happiness  to  deny  us  an  inlet  to 
amusement. 

"These  objections,  however,  are  rather  specious  than  solid. 
It  is  true  that  amusement  is  a  great  object  at  a  theatre;  and  it 
will  be  allowed,   that  these  sentimental  pieces  do  often  amuse 
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us;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  true  comedy  would  not  amuse 
us  more?    The  question  is  whether  a  character  supported  through- 
out a  piece,  with  its  ridicule  still  attending,  v ould  not  give 
us  more  delight  than  this  species  of  bastard  tragedy,  which  only 
is  applauded  because  it  is  new. 

"A  friend  of  mine  who  was  sitting  unmoved  at  one  of  the 
sentimental  pieces,  was  asked  how  he  could  be  so  indifferent. 
'Why  truly',  says  he,   'as  the  hero  is  but  a  tradesman,  it  is  in- 
different to  me  whether  he  be  turned  out  of  his  counting-house 
on  Fish-street  Hill,  since  he  will  still  have  enough  left  to 
open  shop  in  St.  Giles's'. 

"The  other  objection  is  as  ill-grounded;  for  though  we 
should  give  these  pieces  another  name,  it  -.ill  not  mend  their 
efficacy.     It  will  continue  a  kind  of  mulish  production,  with  all 
the  defects  of  its  opposite  parents,  and  marked  with  sterility. 
If  we  are  permitted  to  make  comedy  weep,  we  have  an  equal  right 
to  make  tragedy  laugh,  and  to  set  down  in  blank  verse  the  jests 
and  repartees  of  all  the  attendants  in  a  funer-1  procession". 

After  a  paragraph  in  which  Goldsmith  says  that  the  chief 
argument  for  sentimental  comedy  is,  that  it  is  the  easiest  of 
all  forms  to  write,  he  continues: 

"Humor  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  atage;  and 
it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  not}. in  left 
for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a  song.     It  depends  upon  the  audience 
whether  they  will  actually  drive  those  poor  merry  creatures 
from  the  stage  or  sit  at  a  play  as  gloomy  as  at  the  tabernacle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an  art  when  once  lost;  and  it  will  be 
but  a  just  punishment,   that  when,  by  our  being  too  fastidious 
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we  have  banished  humor  from  the  stage,  we  should  ourselves  he  de- 
prived of  the  art  of  laughing".1 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  field  in  which  Goldsmith's  in- 
fluence was  most  felt.     To  him  was  due  the  reversal  of  public  sen- 
timent in  this  regard;  and  as  evidence  that  he,  even  at  that  time, 
received  the  full  credit,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  George  Col- 
man,  the  manager  who  tried  to  damn  his  comedy,  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer", wrote  seven  years  later,   that  with  that  play 
"Kature  and  Mirth  resumed  their  legal  sway, 

2 

And  Goldsmith's  genius  basked  in  open  day." 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  Goldsmith's  severe  treatment  of 
Shakespeare.     It  is  true  that  he  was  not  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  held  the  usual  view  of  the  classi- 
cists that  Shakespeare  was  a  great  irregular  genius  who  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  rules  of  his  art.     Still  he  ranked  him  at  the  head  of 
the  English  dramatists.     That  this  is  true  may  be  shown  from  two 
quotations.     In  the  first,  he  speaks  of  Ctway  as  "next  to  Shako s- 
peare,  the  greatest  genius  England  ever  produced  in  tragedy." 
The  second  is  taken  from  one  of  the  unacknowledged  essays,  but  is 
in  all  probability  from  Goldsmith's  hand.    Here  he  makes  Shakes- 
peare practically  the  first  of  the  woilis  comedians.    "If  there  is 
a  comic  writer  extant,"  he  ssys,  "that  can  contend  with  Shakes- 
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peare  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  vis  comica,  it  is  Aristophanes." 
These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  limi- 
tations that  the  classicists  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  and  which 

(1)  Essay-  'Sentimental  and  Laughing  Comedy'-  Y.  I.  p.  376-et  seq. 

(2)  Prologue-  'A  Chapter  of  Accidents'--  (1780). 

3)  The  "Bee"—  So,  8-- 'Augustan  Age  of  England'  — Y.  I.  n.  151. 
(4)  'Sequel  to  the  Poetical  Balance' — Bohn  Edition  Y.  IY.  p  427. 
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Goldsmith,  on  the  whole,  agreed  in  ascribing  to  him,  he  held 
Shakespeare  in  great  veneration.     It  is  true,  however,  that  he 
ranked  the  Restoration  dramatists  as  a  class  above  those  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.     In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  scarcely  ever  mentions  any 
representative  of  it  but  Shakespeare .    He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Ctway,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  ranked  him  second  only  to  Shakes- 
peare as  a  tragedian.    Dryden  he  admires,  but  thinks  he  was  not  a 
"master  of  pathos  in  tragedy".      Among  the  other  dramatists  of 

the  period  of  whom  he  speaks  with  admiration,  are  Farquhar,  P.owe, 
Yanbrugh  and  Gongreve. 

Of  Goldsmith1 s  remarks  on  other  poetical  forms  there  is  very 

little  to  say.     Of  the  epic  and  herioc  ] oetry  he  says  practically 

nothing.    Among  the  minor  forms,  the  ode,  satire,  and  the  elegy 

are  the  only  ones  treated  and  these  only  in  a  very  brief,  cursory 

manner.    Practically  his  only  treatment  of  the  ode  is  contained 

in  his  review  of  Gray's  "Odes".    He  did  not  consider  it  at  all 

suited  to  the  English  genius.     It  is  in  its  nature  "irregular, 

enthusiastic,  and  quick  in  transition",  and  is  suited  to  the 

emotional,  imaginative  peoples  of  the  warmer  climates  along  the 

Mediterranean .     The  English  are  "a  people  not  easily  impressed 

with  new  ideas;  extremely  tenacious  of  the  old;  with  difficulty 

warmed;  and  as  slowly  cooling  again.    How  unsuited  then  to  our 

national  character  is  that  species  of  poetry  which  rises  upon  us 

v/ith  unexpected  flights',  where  we  must  hastily  catch  the  thought 

or  it  flies  from  us;  and,  in  short,  where  the  reader  must  partake 

largely  of  the  poet's  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  taste  his  beauties'.'1 
( 1)    Review-- Gravrs  "odes --Lion  "' 
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He  rather  disapproved  of  the  irregular  rimes  and  the  uneven  verse 
employed  in  the  ode.     This  disapproval  was  not  indiscriminately 
applied,  however,  as  he  remarks  after  quoting  a  stanza  of  Gray's 
"The  Bard",  that  "there  is  great  spirit  in  the  irregularity  of  the 
numbers  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  stanza."1 

Satire  he  approved  of  for  the  reason  that  it  was  eminently 
suited  to  the  English  genius.    He  considered  Butler2  is  the  first 
of  English  satirists,  with  Swift  and  Dry den  contending  for  second 
place . 

All  his  discussion  of  the  elegy  is  included  in  his  review  of 
laugh o me1  s  "Death  of  Adonis,  from,  the  Greek  of  3ion."3    Ke  remarks 
that  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  the  elegy  had  "been  least 
cultivated  after  the  renaissance  of  learning.      The  ancients  had 
"been  rivalled  and  even  excelled  in  the  epic,  the  ode,  and  pastoral, 
but  in  the  elegy  they  were  still  v/ithout  competitors.     This  is  the 
more  surprising  "as  there  is  scarcely  any  beauty  in  poetry  that 
elegy  is  not  capable  of  admitting;  sometimes  replete  with  pathetic 
simplicity,  sometimes  even  assuming  the  bold  metaphors  of  resent- 
ment, and  often  borrowing  every  ornament  that  art  can  bestow:  in 
a  word,  is  tender,  passionate,  or  graceful,  by  turns.     Elegy  may 
be  distinguished  into  three  different  kinds,  as  either  of  them 
happens  to  prevail.     Some  modern  critics  have  asserted  that  the 
elegy  should  be  entirely  unornamented .    However,  both  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  and  nature  itself  oppose  this  doctrine.     "A  des- 
pairing lover,  it  is  true,  has  no  occasion  to  be  tricked  out  like 
a  beau,  but  yet  should  be  sufficiently  beautiful  to  interest  the 

(1)  Ibid— p. 415 

(2)  Review — Butler's   Remains  —  Critical  Review — 1V59.  V.  IV, 
p.  494  et  seq.     (3)     P.  472 — et  sen. 
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spectators  with  favorable  sentiments  sufficiently  ornamented  to 
seem  still  desirous  of  pleasing." 

"There  is  no  species  of  pcetry  that  has  not  its  particular 
character;  and  this  diversity,  which  the  ancients  have  so  relig- 
iously observed,  is  founded  on  nature  itself.     The  more  just  their 
imitations  are  found,  the  more  perfectly  are  these  characters  dis- 
tinguished.    Thus  the  pastoral  never  quits  his  pipe  in  order  to 
sound  the  trumpet;  nor  does  elegy  venture  to  strike  the  lyre.  It 
is  indeed  passionate,  but  has  nothing  terrible;  nor  is  there,  in 
the  wildest  rage  of  a  lover,  aught  that  can  excite  a  stronger 
emotion  than  pity. 

"Let  it  not  be  thought  that  emotion  alone  will  suffice  for 
making  an  elegy,  and  that  love  will  make  a  greater  poet  than  study 
and  genius.  Passion  alone  will  never  produce  a  finished  piece;  it 
may,  indeed,  furnish  the  most  natural  sentiments,  if  we  attend  its 
impulses;  but  it  is  art  alone  that  must  turn  them  to  use,  and  join 
the  graces  of  expression." 

The  example  before  us,  Bion' s  "Death  of  Adonis",  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  example  of  its  kind,  and  he  who  would  write  a 
perfect  elegy  should  study  it  with  diligence.    From  one  such  ex- 
ample, he  will  learn  more  than  from  all  the  precepts  of  the  critics 
combined.    "He  will  there  perceive  beauty  in  distress,  borrowing 
the  language  of  nature  and  passion,  and  adapting  sentiments  to  the 
subject;  the  thoughts  arising,  as  of  their  own  accord,  without  be- 
ing sought  after;  the  verse  flowing  with  various  harmony;  the  whole 
combined  by  a  concealed  connection  yet  seemingly  without  order:  in 
short  our  idea  increasing,  by  just  degrees,   to  the  end  of  the  piece; 
like  these  landscapes  that  rise  upon  the  eye,   till  they  seem  to 
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touch  the  skies." 

If  we  except  the  essay  on  Yersification  in  the  Belles  "ettres 
series,  Goldsmith  has  no  systematic  discussion  of  versification. 
In  a  few  places,  as  in  Letter  XL  of  the  "Citizen  of  the  World" 
series,  he  "briefly  touches  upon  the  subject.     The  material  is  very 
scanty,  however,  the  only  subject  referred  to  more  than  once  or 
twice  being  blank  verse,  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved.  He 
disapproved  nlso  of  the  monotony  of  heroic  verse  as  it  was  ordin- 
arily written.     It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  he  speaks  in  the 
"Citizen  of  the  world"  essay.    "I  speak  not  now",  he  says,  "from 
the  practice  of  modern  verse-writers,  few  of  whom  have  any  idea 
of  musical  variety,  but  run  on  in  the  same  monotonous  flow  through 
the  whole  poem,  but  rather  from  the  example  of  their  former  poets, 
who  were  tolerable  masters  of  this  variety,  and  also  from  a  capa- 
city in  the  language  of  still  admitting  various  unanticipated 
music . 

"Several  rules  hove  been  drawn  up  for  varying  the  poetic 
measure,  and  critics  have  elaborately  talked  of  accents  and  sylla- 
bles; but  good  sense' and  a  fine  ear,  which  rules  can  never  teach, 
are  what  alone  can  in  such  a  case  determine.     The  rapturous  flow- 
ing s  of  joy,  or  the  interruptions  of  indignation,  require  accents 
placed  entirely  different,  and  a  structure  consonant  to  the  emo- 
tions they  would  express.     Changing  passions  and  numbers  changing 
with  those  passions,  make  the  whole  secret  of  western  as  well  as 
eastern  poetry.     In  a  word,  the  main  faults  of  the  modern  pro- 
fessed English  poet  are,  that  they  seem  to  want  numbers  which 
should  vary  with  the  passions,  and  are  more  employed  in  describing 
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to  the  imagination  than  striking  at  the  heart."1 

This  shows  v/ell  Goldsmith's  position  as  to  the  heroic  meas- 
ure, and  these  ideas  are  well  illustrated  in  his  own  heroic 
verse,  which  was  probably  in  point  of  variety,  lack  of  monotony, 
the  best  of  any  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century.    As  Lloore 
says  in  his  "Life",  "Goldsmith  had  not  the  courage  to  forsake 
the  heartless  heroic  metre,  but  he  had  the  ability  to  make  a  new 
thing  of  it."1 

As  to  the  heroic  stanza  he  says  simply  this;  that  with  its 
alternate  rhyme  it  is  "very  properly  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of 

the  subject"  he  is  speaking  of  Grey's  "Elegy"  ",  as  it  is  the 

slowest  movement  .that  our  language  admits  of."" 

As  I  have  said,   Goldsmith  strongly  disapproved  of  the  use  of 
blank  verse.     In  the  "Polite  learning",   Chapter  XIf3,  he  says; 
"From  a  desire  in  the  critic  of  grafting  the  spirit  of  ancient 
languages  on  the  English,  have  proceeded  of  late  several  disa- 
greeable instances  of  pedantry*    Among  the  number  I  think  we  may 
reckon  blank  verse.    lo thing  but  the  greatest  sublimity  of  sub- 
ject can  render  such  a  measure  pleasing;  however  we  now  see  it 
used  upon  the  most. trivial  occasions.     It  has  particularly  found 
its  way  into  our  didactic  poetry,  and  is  likely  to  bring  that 
species  of  composition  into  disrepute,  for  which  the  English  are 
deservedly  famous.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  writing  know, 
that  our  language  runs  almost  naturally  into  blank  verse.  The 
wr iters  of  our  novels,  romances,  ?nd  all  of  this  class  who  have 
no  notion  of  style,  naturally  hobble  into  this  unharmonious  meas- 
ure."   In  a  number  of  other  cases  he  speaks  in  the  same  way  of 

(1)  Moore' s  Iife--p.257.     (2  )  Introductory  Criticism  to  Gray's 
"Slegy"  inj'jeauties  of  English  Toe  try"  -V. I , p . 565 . ( 5 )  II.  vr, .  44-9  -5  C 
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"blank  verse. 

Goldsmith1 s  critical  remarks  with  regard  to  prose  forms  are 
much  fewer  than  those  poetical  forms,     Lhere  are  a  number  of 
essays  on  history  and  its  province  but  these  have  to  do  almost 
entirely  with  historical  rather  than  literary  questions.  They  dis- 
cuss merely  the  historian' s  obligation  with  regard  to  truth  and 
other  similar  subjects.     "His  (the  historian's)  learning  should  be 
greater  than  his  genius"  he  says,  "and  his  judgment  stronger  than 
his  imagination.     In  private  life,  he  should  have  the  character 
of  being  free  from  party,  and  his  former  writings  should  always 
have  shown  the  sincerest  attachment  to  truth.     I  asked  several 

questions  who  the  historian  is?  of  what  country?  of  what 

principles?  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  his  private  opinions  will 
almost  involuntarily  work  themselves  into  his  public  performances. 
His  style  also  should  be  clear,  elegant  and  nervous.      And  lastily, 
to  give  him  a  just  boldness  of  sentiment  and  expression,  he  should 
have  a  consciousness  of  these  his  superior  abilities."1 

Tho  sentimentality  of  many  contemporary  romances  is  ridiculed 
in  the  review  of  "Jemina  and  Louisa",      and  their  immorality  is 
severely  attacked  in  Letter  LIU.  of  the  "Citizen  of  the  world", 
"Tr is tarn  Shandy"  being  the  work  which  is  singled  out  as  an  exam- 
ple of  licentiousness.    Both  these  faults  would,  he  realized,  be 
hard  to  dislodge,  as  they  had  become  popular  with  the  reading  pub- 
lic.   He  feared  that  his  "Vicar"  would  have  small  success  on  ac- 
count of  their  absence.     In  his  preface  to  this  work  he  says,  in 

(1)    Review  -  Smollett's  History  of  Sngland-Uonthly  Review.  1757. 
V.  -III.  p.  449.     (2)  V.  -IV.  p.  504.  et  seq. 


speaking  of  the  character  of  his  hero:  "In  this  age  of  opulence 
and  refinement,  whom  can  such  a  character  please?    Such  as  are 
fond  of  high  life  will  turn  with  disdain  from  the  simplicity  of 
his  country  fireside.    Such  as  mistake  ribaldry  for  humor,  will 
find  no  wit  in  his  harmeless  conversation;  and  such  as  have  "been 
taught  to  deride  religion,  will  laugh  at  one,  whose  chief  stores 
of  comfort  are  dra?/n  from  futurity."1 

It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  dissertations  of  oratory 
and  eloquence.     While  oratory  is  not  a  purely  literary  form,  it 
'is  a  closely  allied  form,  and  one  on  which  Goldsmith  has  a  good 

deal  to  say.    His  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  an  essay,  "On 

2 

Eloquence  and  the  Pulpit"  ,   in  the  seventh  number  of'She  Bee". 
Aside  from  this  he  has  an  essay, "On  the  English  CI  orgy  and  lop- 
ular  Preachers','  and  a  review  of  "ward  on  Oratory"4.    A  notice  of 
the  first  of  these  will  he  sufficient  to  give  his  views  on  the 
sub  ,iect . 

He  notices  the  fact  that  mamr  books  professing  to  teach  the 
art  of  eloquence  have  appeared.    But  these  books  are  worse  than 
useless.     'Hi ere  can  be  no  rules  of  eloquence.     It  has  preceded 
rules  of  rhetoric,  as  languages  were  formed  before  grammar, 
"llature  renders  men  eloquent  in  great  interests,  or  great  passions 
He  that  is  sensibly  touched  sees  things  with  a  very  different  eye 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.    All  nature  to  him  becomes  an  object 
of  comparison  and  metaphor,  without  attending  to  it:    he  throws 
life  into  all,  and  inspires  his  audience  with  a  part  of  his  own 
enthusiasm." 

The  lower  orders  of  mankind  speak  most  figuratively,  and 

ii~vT"iii7~pTi7":~r2i_?7"iT"p:~i2s:""r37"J7:i:~p;"339:~"~  ■ 

4)  V.  IY.  i~) «  478.   „  
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tropes  are  found  in  the  most  ordinary  conversation.  "Hature 
everywhere  speaks  in  those  strong  images,  which,  from  their  fre- 
quency, pass  unnoticed ." 

"llature  it  is  which  inspires  those  rapturous  enthusiasms, 
those  irresistible  turns;  a  strong  passion,  a  pressing  danger, 
calls  up  all  the  imagination  and  gives  the  orator  irresistible 

force.  ■  A  man,   therefore,  may  be  called  eloquent,  who 

transfers  the  passion  or  sentiment  with  which  he  is  moved  himself, 
into  the  breast  of  another;  and  this  definition  appears  the  more 
just,  as  it  comprehends  the  graces  of  silence  raid  of  action.  An 
intimate  persuasion  of  the  truth  to  be  proved,  is  the  sentiment 
and  passion  to  be  transferred;  end  who  effects  this,  is  truly 
possessed  of  the  talent  of  eloquence." 

Eloquence  is  a  talent,  not  an  art,  as  so  many  rhetoricians 
have  called  it:  for  it  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  is  not  acquired  by 
exercise  and  study.    Rules  can  make  neither  a  work  nor  a  discourse 
eloquent;  they  only  serve  to  prevent  any  too  glaring  faults. 
Whatever  is  felt  with  emotion  is  expressed  in  the  same  movements. 
Words  rise  as  readily  to  paint  our  emotions,  as  to  express  our 
thoughts  with  perspicuity.      "The  cool  care  an  orator  takes  to 
express  passions  which  he  does  not  feel,  only  prevents  his  rising 
into  that  passion  he  would  seem  to  feel.     In  a  word,  to  feel  your 
subject  thoroughly,,  and  to  speak  without  fear,  are  the  only 
rules  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  'which  I  can  offer."  Any 
writer  of  genius,  examined  on  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  his 
work,  will  "assure  you  that  such  passages  are  generally  those 
which  have  given  him  the  least  trouble,   for  they  came  as  if  by 
inspiration.     To  pretend  that  cold  and  didactic  precepts  v/ill 


make  a  man  eloquent,  is  only  to  prove  that  lie  is  incapable  of  elo- 
quence . " 

The  orator  should  be  strongly  impressed  with,  and  should  ful- 
ly and  deeply  feel  his  subject.     It  is  impossible  to  strongly  af- 
fect an  audience  without  being  strongly  affected  ourselves.  Head- 
ers can  not  be  inspired  with  a  passion  for  virtue  unless  the  writ- 
er himself  is  moved  by  virtuous  sentiments.     It  is  in  vain  to  ar- 
gue that  as  cue  may  convince  without  being  convinced,  he  may  also 
move  without  feeling  emotion;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  deceive 
the  reason  than  the  passions. 

ITo  discourse  can  be  eloquent  that  does  not  elevate  the  mind. 
Eloquence  and  sublimity  may  be  called  the  same  thing;  since  it 
is  impossible  to  be  eloquent  without  a  feeling  of  sublimity.  "What 
is  usually  called  sublimity  of  style  seems  to  be  only  an  error. 
Eloquence  is  not  in  the  words  but  in  the  subject,  and  in  great 
concerns  the  more  simply  anything  is  expressed,  it  is  generally 
the  more  sublime.     True  eloquence  does  not  consist,  as  the  rheto- 
ricians assure  us,  in  saying  great  things  in  a  sublime  style,  but 
in  a  simple  style;  for  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  thing 
as  a  sublime  style,  the  sublimity  lies  only  in  the  things;  and 
when  they  are  not  so,  the  language  may  be  turgid,  affected,  meta- 
phorical, but  not  affecting." 

The  rules  have  some  small  value  in  preventing  gross  errors, 
especially  in  those  passages  where  the  orator  rests  his  passions 
and  those  of  the  audience.     "In  these  periods  of  relaxation,  or 
preparation  rather,  rules  may  teach  him  to  avoid  anything  low, 
trivial,  or  disgusting.     Thus  criticism,  properly  speaking,  is 
intended  not  to  assist  those  parts  which  are  sublime,  but  those 
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which  are  naturally  mean  and  humble,  which  are  composed  with  cool- 
ness and  caution,  and  where  the  orator  rather  endeavors  not  to  of- 
fend, than  attempts  to  please.1' 

He  then  applies  what  he  has  said  to  pulpit  oratory,  and  con- 
cludes: "As  I  said  before,  the  good  preacher  should  adopt  no  mod- 
el, write  no  sermons,  study  no  periods;  let  him  but  understand  hia 
subject,  the  language  he  speaks,  and  he  convinced  of  the  truths 
he  delivers.     It  is  amazing  to  what  heights  eloquence  of  this  kind 
may  reach.     This  is  that  eloquence  the  ancients  represented  as 
lightning,  bearing  down  every  opposer;  this  the  power  which  has 

turned  whole  assemblies  into  astonishment,  admiration,  and  awe  

that  is  described  by  the  torrent,  the  flame,  and  every  other  in- 
stance of  irresistible  impetuosity.    But  to  attempt  such  noble 
heights  belongs  only  to  the  truly  great,  or  the  truly  good." 

This  is  criticism  of  the  most  romantic  type,  and  had  he  gone 
a  little  farther  rnd  extended  such  criticism  to  the  other  more 
distinctly  literal  forms,  he  might  be  ranked  wit    the  thorough- 
going romanticists.      And  it  is  to  be  noted  that    a  number  of  times 
he  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  speaking  of  oratory  and  applies  the 
ideas  he  is  expounding  to  the  written  forms  of  literature.  Exam- 
ples of  such  application  occur,  for  instance,  where  he  says,  "Ex- 
amine a  writer  of  genius  on  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  his  work, 
etc.;  and  later  where  he  says,  "In  vain  will  it  be  objected,  that 
mny  writers  have  had  the  art  to  inspire  their  readers  with  a  pas- 
sion for  virtue,  etc."     Hhese  examples  serve  to  show  that  he  real- 
ly did  not  intend  these  observations  to  apply  solely  to  spoken 
discourse  but  that  they  should  also  apply  in  some  measure  to  lit- 
erature in  the  broader  sense. 
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Let  us  now,  having  taken  a  glance  through  Goldsmith's  criti- 
cism endeavor  to  determine  his  critical  position.      To  what  extent 
does  he  follow  the  orthodox  standards,  and  in  what  degree  does  he 
develop  new  ideas?    In  the  first  place,  it  must  he  admitted  that 
much,  probably  the  greater  part,  of  his  critical  work  is  classical, 
and  much  of  it  narrowly  so.    However,  there  are  important  points 
in  which  he  shows  marked  romantic  tendencies. 

In  summarizing  the  points  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  classi- 
cist, we  may  note  first,  his  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  drama- 
tic rules.     It  is  true  that  he  does  not  at  all  consistently  approve 
the  rules.    But  he  does  not  consistently  disapprove  of  them,  and, 
as  we  have  shown,  in  one  instance  speaks  with  the  highest  praise 
of  Voltaire's  vigorous  defense  of  the  unities.      In  an  age  when 
such  a  dogmatic  classicist  as  Dr.  Johnson  repudiates  the  unities, 
even  an  uncertainty  such  as  this  of  Goldsmith's  does  not  argue 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  his  claims  to  be  ranked  with  romanticists 

Further,  his  position  With  regard    to  Spenser  and  Gray  should 
furnish  a  test  of  his  position.    He  has  a  review  of  Church's  edi- 
tion of  Spenser,  which  appeared  in  , the  'Critical  Review1 ,  His 
view  of  Spenser  is  on  the  whole  favorable  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "the  verses  of  Spenser  may  one  day  be  considered 
the  standard  of  English  poetry."      Still  there  is  a  something 
about  the  tone  of  the  essay,  a  sort  of  patronizing  air,  that  gives 
the  impression  that  he  v/as  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  Spenser, 
perhaps  even  in  those  points  that  he  praises. 

With  Gray  he  had  a  number  of  quarrels.  Some  of  these,  however, 
(1)     In  1759  Y.  IV.  p.  467,  et  seq. 
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which  will  "be  mentioned  later,  do  not  argue  strongly  for  his  pos- 
ition as  a  classicist.     In  no  particular  did  he  approach  Johnson's 
severity  in  dealing  with  Gray.    He  must,  however,  have  disapproved 
of  Gray's  work  rather  more  than  would  appear  from  his  writings, 
as  Yicesimus  Eiaox,  sometime  after  Goldsmith's  death,  said,  in  ex- 
cuse for  his  earlier  severe  attack  on  Gray,  that  he  had  teen  pre- 
judiced against  him  "by  Goldsmith. ^ 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  Goldsmith  is 
inconsistent.    At  times  he  appears  as  champion  of  the  ancients, 

and  at  times  just  as  vigorously  in  the  opposite  r3le.      He  remarks 

2 

in  a  review  of  Burton's  "Greek  Tragedies"     that  the  five  tragedies 
chosen,  three  of  Sophocles,  one  each  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides, 
are    "indisputably  the  best  in  that  language;  and,  we  may  venture 
to  add,  superior  to  all  that  were  ever  composed  in  any  other."  In 
other  departments  of  literature  also  the  ancients  have  far  out- 
done the  moderns.      Tacitus  and  Sal lust  are  supreme  in  history, 
Bion  in  the  elegy,   and  Cicero  and  others  in  philosophy.     In  the 
true  classic  manner  he  recommends  the  study  of  these  ancient  writ- 
ers by  anyone  who  hopes  to  excel  in  these  departments  of  litera- 
ture . 

Further,  as  has  been  shown, he  follows  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  vig- 
orous condemnation  of  "blank  verse.    And  finally,  in  all  his  crit- 
icism he  upholds  the  doctrine  that  a  very  important  end  of  liter- 
ature is  to  instruct.    He,  of  course,  gives  an  important  place 
to  pleasing  also;  but  in  all  forms,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  comedy,  he  places  the  greatest  emphasis  on  instruction. 

(1)  Enox  Essay  127— Works — Y.  II.  p. 45. 

(2)  Monthly  Review,  1758— V.  IY.  p.  432,  et  seq. 
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So  far  his  criticism  is  distinctly  classical.    Where  does 
he  show  himself  progressive?      Except  with  regard  to  the  drama 
he  practically  condemns  all  rules.     In  eloquence  he  does  -o  al- 
together.   And  even  the  dramatic  rules  he  vigorously  contemns  at 
times.     The  rules  can  never  produce  a  work  of  genius.     The  best 
that  can  he  said  for  them  is  that  they  prevent  egregious  blunders . 
They  may  he  altogether  disregarded  by  a  man  of  genius,  for  it  i:. 
genius  alone  that  produces  greot  works  of  art.     In  fact,  the  rules 
were      simply  drawn  from  the  productions  of  genius.     The  rules 
may  produce  a  faultless  work  but  never  a  great  work;  and  any  writ- 
ing should  certainly  be  judged  not  by  its  faults,  but  by  the 
beauties  it  contains.      A  thousand  faults  may  be  pardoned  if  the 
author  anywhere  rises  to  the  truly  sublime. 

On  another  important  point  Goldsmith  shows  himself  markedly 
progressive.     This  is  in  his  plea  for  originality  as  opposed  to 
imitation.    He  had  no  patience  with  the  "ridiculous  imitation  of 
the  French"  that  had  so  long  influenced  English  literature.  It 
is  on  this  point  of  originality  that  he  objects  to  Gray's  Odes. 
They  were  very  clever  imitations  of  Pindar,  but  were  entirely 
foreign  to  the  English  genius.     To  produce  really  great  work  the 

writer  must  express  himself  in  his  own  natural  idiom  in  the 

idiom  of  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  member.     Imitations  of  foreign 

models  can  only  be  clever  versifying.    Be  natural  express  what 

is  in  you  with  our  own  voice,  not  that  of  Pindar  or  Boileau.  To 
Gray  he  gives  this  advice,  "Study  the  people".     It  was  by  doing 
so  that  Pindar  achieved  his  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
But  Pindar  is  foreign  to  the  modern  age  and  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  people.    Mj.  Gray  may  by  his  clever  imitation  succeed  in 
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giving  pleasure  to  the  learned  few;  but  no  literature  addressed 
merely  to  the  learned  can  be  great  literature.    He  continues:  "It 
is  by  no  means  our  design  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  author's 

present  attempt:  we  would  only  intimate  that  an  English  poet  

'  one  whom  the  Muse  has  marked  for  her  own1  ,  could  produce  a  more 
luxuriant  bloom  of  flowers  by  cultivating  such  as  are  natives  of 
the  soil,  than  by  endeavoring  to  force  the  exotics  of  another  clim- 
ate: or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  such  a  genius  as  Mr.  Gray 
might  give  greater  pleasure,  and  acquire  a  larger  portion  of  fame, 
if,  instead  of  being  an  imitator,  he  did  justice  to  his  talents, 
and  ventured  to  be  more  an  original." 

Goldsmith  frequently  returns  to  this  theme---the  superiority 
of  genius  and  originality  over  imitation.     It  will  be  sufficient 

to  quote  from  one  of  these  passages.     In  Chapter  XI  of  the  first 

2 

edition  of  the  "Polite  Learning",  he  says:  "But  there  are  still 
some  men,  whom  fortune  has  blessed  with  affluence,  to  whom  the  muse 
pays  her  morning  visit,  not  like  a  creditor  but  a  friend:     to  this 
happy  few,  who  have  leisure  to  polish  what  they  write,  and  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  subjects,  I  would  direct  my  advice,  which  con- 
sists in  a  few  words:  write  what  you  think  regardless  of  the  crit- 
ics.     To  persuade  to  this  was  the  chief  design  of  this  Essay.  To 
break  or  at  least  to  loosen  those  bonds,  first  put  on  by  caprice, 
and  afterwards  drawt  hare  by  fashion,  is  my  wish.     I  have  assumed 
the  critic  only  to  dissuade  from  criticism." 

Another  romantic  tendency  in  Goldsmith's  criticism  is  his 
constant  appeal  to  nature.     This,  of  course,  in  itself  would  not 
count  for  much,  because  all  critical  schools  have  appealed  to 
(1)  Review—Gray's  Odes— V,  IV.  p. 414.      (2)  V.  I.  p.  448. 
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nature,  from  Boileau  and  Pope  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  As 
Mr.  Vaughan  points  out,  however,  Goldsmith's  definition  of  nature 
was  not  the  same  as  ?ope's.    He  defined  it  in  almost  the  modem 
sense,  and  not  as  human  nature  conventionalized.     "Follow  nature", 
was  the  advice  he  gave  to  Arthur  Murphy,   the  dramatist,  "and  never 
expect  to  find  lasting  fame  by  topics  which  only  please  from  their 
popularity.""1'      This  also  was  the  substance  of  his  advice  to  writ- 
ers in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  not  only  to  them  but  to 
orators  and  actors  as  well.  "It  may  v/ell  be,  ";3ays  Vaughan,  "that 
he  did  not  throw  himself  on  nature  with  the  unwavering  constancy 
of  7/ordsworth.    But,  none  the  less,  we  have  here  and  we  have  it 

worked  out  in  detail  the  germ  of  the  principle  which  in  bolder 

2 

hands  gave  England  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  Essays  of  Lamb." 

Goldsmith* s  views  as  to  the  historical  or  relative  method 
in  criticism,  as  opposed  to  judgment  from  an  absolute  standard, 
have  been  quite  fully  discussed  in  the  second  chapter.  These 
ideas  were,  of  course,  not  original  with  him.     They  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  some  form  or  other,  from  tire  to  time,  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before  his  work  appeared;  but  they  were  not  general- 
ly accepted.    He,  however,  developed  them  and  carried  them  further 
than  they  had  "been  carried.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  histor- 
ical aspect  of  literature  should  have  appealed    to  Coldsmith,  as 
he  was  a  historian  of  no  mean  ability  and  tin   author  of  several 
histories.    His  princic'ni  contribution  to  this  historic  method 
lay  in  the  new  life  that  he  instilled  into  it.    His  fore-runners 
had  dealt  mainly  with  the  history  of  art  forms;  he  makes  use  of 
(1(     The  "Bee"    110. V.    "The  Fame  L2achineM--V.  I.  p.  98. 
(2)     Introduction  to  "English  Literal  Criticism" --p .  LXY, 
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the  history  of  the  people  themselves.     The  literature  of  any  age 
and  raoe  should  be  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  people  of 
that  age  and  race.     To  understand  a  literature,  study  the  people. 
The  odes  of  Pindar  are  to  us  irregular  and  obscure.     Such  works 
produced  now  are  unsuccessful.     They  fall  flat  because  the  heavy, 
phlegmatic  English  character  fails  to  appreciate  their  enthusias- 
tic, rapidly  varying  flights  of  fancy.     To  appreciate  Pindar,  one 
must  understand  the  national  character  of  the  people  to.  whom  he 

wrote  "a  people  inconstant,  of  warm  imagination  and  exquisite 

sensibility".     She  same  idea  applies  to  all  literatures  of  all 
times.     To  understand  Moliere  you  must  understand  the  France  of 
his  time,  must  know  and  understand  the  battered  beau,   the  petit 
maitre,   the  marquis.     To  understand  such  a  character  as  Falstaff, 
you  must  know  the  London  of  the  time  of  Prince  Hal.     Study  the 
people ; --that  advice  given  to  Gray  was  to  him  the  important  thing; 
his  historical  method  is  a  branch  of  that  study. 

V.'e  have  given  more  space  to  Goldsmith's  romantic  tendencies, 
perhaps,   than  they  proportionately  deserve.     It  is  true  that  his 
classical  tendencies  are  the  more  conspicuous  in  the  greater  bulk 
of  his  work — so  far  as  bulk  is  concerned.    But  on  some  points 
his  romantic  criticism  is  of  real  importance,  and  this  fact  has 
not  been  generally  recognized.    His  ideas  on  originality,  Pis 
appeal  to  nature,  and  his  views  with  regard  to  national 'genius 

and  the  historical  method  ,  do  mark  a  step  forv/ard  no  gre at 

stride,  to  be  sure,  but  a  distinct  advance.    Lluch  of  his  critical 
work  is  worthless,  but  that  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  that 
part  which  is  not.      It  ia  to  be  noted  that  where  ever  he  shows 
any  particular  critical  originality  the  tone  of  his  criticism  is 
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progressive.     In  all  those  ]  so-classic  essays  and  reviews  of  his, 
there  is  no  flavor  of  originality  whatsoever,      The  mid-eighteenth 
century  is  using  him  as  a  spokesman.    His  was  not  a  strong,  com- 
manding personality.    He  was  easily  moulded  by  the  influence  of 
his  associates,  and  when  such  a  man  became  intimate  with  Dr.  John- 
son, the  result  might  have  been  easily  forseen. 

Goldsmith  was  on  the  whole,  a  classicist,  but  he  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  contributed  something,  and  a  something  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  to  further  that  transition. 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  I. 

AUmilTICira  OF  TEE  UEACEH OV/LEDGED  ESSAYS. 

Of  the  numerous  essays  which  Goldsmith  contributed  to  the 
magazines  of  the  day,  only  a  few  v/ere  published  over  his  signa- 
ture during  his  life-time.     So  far  as  I  can  discover  none  v/ere 
acknowledged  by  Goldsmith  on  their  first  appearance.     In  1765 
he  published  a  collection  of  a  few  of  these  essays,  but  this  col- 
lection was  very  incomplete  and  many  essays  of  some  importance 
v/ere  omitted.     Since  his  death  nearly  every  edition  of    his  works 
that  has  appeared  has  added  to  the  list  of  these  unacknowledged 
essays.     She  only  ones  of  much  importance  to  us  are  the  series  on 
the  Belles  lettres    nd  that  on  the  Poetical  Scale  and  its  Sequel. 
Tlie  Belles  Lettres  series  is  of  special  importance,  as  it  is  a 
systematic  critical  discussion,  and,  if  Goldsmith' s^is  the  only 
systematic  work  of  the  sort  that  he  undertook.    Let  us  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  ascribed  to  him  v/ith  a  view  of 
determining  something,  if  possible,  as  to  its  authenticity. 

Prior,  in  his  'Life  of  Goldsmith',  gives  a  favorable  judg- 
ment as  to  Goldsmith's  authorship  of  the  Belles  Lettres  essays, 
and  a  notice  of  their  first  appearance,  as  follows:     "Among  these 
(the  essays  which  Goldsmith  did  not  collect)  were  several  class- 
ical criticisms,  the  style  of  which  admits  of  no  mistake,  and 
were  further  known  to  be  his  by  Bishop  Percy  and  Mai one" .  And 
later:  "He  commenced  in  that  work  (the  British  Magazine)  a  series 
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of  papers  on  the' Belle  a  Lettres',  embracing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  classical  criticism.    Fourteen  papers  altogether 

were  given,  each  forming  about  three  pages  of  the  magazine,  print- 
ed in  double  columns,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  was  either 
drawn  to  them,  or  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  do  so,  by  a 
passage  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  for  1762,  where  it  is  stated, 
as  if  much  consideration  were  due  to  the  subject,  or  the  writer, 
that  besides  four  articles  continue:";  uninterruptedly  through  the 
work,  they  have  'added  a  fifth  on  the  subject  of  the  Belles 
Lettres,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  will  meet  with  peculiar  ap- 
probation'".      Cunningham  in  his  edition  of  Goldsmith's  V'orks 
reprints  these  essays,  but  thinks  them  not  authentic.    He  says 
they  show  "an  appreciation  of  T.cotch  poets  (  Thomson,  Armstrong, 
and  Blacklock)  of  blank  verse,  and  of  new  systems  of  versifica- 
tion very  unlike  the  ascertained  writing  and  known  opinions  of 
Goldsmith".  -  Mr.  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs  in  the  Bchn  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
works,  remarks  on  Cunningham1  s  opinion  as  follows:  "IJr.  leter 
Cunningham's  opinion  against  Goldsmith's  authorship  is,  of  course, 
weighty;  but,  save  for  one  consideration,  Bishop  Percy's  contrary 
opinion,  as  testified  by  his  publication  of  this  series  of  essays 
for  the  first  time  with  Goldsmith's  works,  might  be  taken  as 
being  at  least  equally  weighty.  The  one  circumstance  is  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  essay  in  the  18C1  edition  of  Goldsmith's  works 
may  really  not  have  been  the  Bishop's  act,  but  rather  that  merely 
of  persons  he  employee!  as  editors.     It  is  known  that  Percy  dis- 
approved of  much  that  was  done  and  left  undone  with  regard  to 

(1)  Trior's  Life  of  Goldsmith-Y.I.P.345.  (2)  Ibid-  P. 351. 
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the  edition  of  Goldsmith  which  was  put  forth  under  his  auspices, 
and  for  which  he  has  since  been  very  generally  held  accountable. 
If  the  inclusion  of  these  essays  v/as  one  of  the  blunders  of  his 
editors  and  publishers  of  which  the  Bishop  has  made  such  com- 
plaint, the  importance  of  their  appearance  in  Goldsmith's  works 
as  due  to  the  act  of  the  authors  friend  and  literary  executor 
is  of  course  much  diminished" 

It  is  possible  that  Percy  might  have  sanctioned  the  inclu-  - 
sien  of  these  essays  in  the  19C1  edition.     In  his  correspondence, 
however,  I  can  find  no  place  when  he  objects  to  the  inclusion 
of  any  of  the  pieces  included.    He  does  object  to  the  exclusion 
of  some  pieces  which  he  considered  of  value,  but  the  only  sins 
of  commission  on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  publishers  that  I 
can  find  him  objecting  to  relate  to  -purely  business  transactions. 
This  point  is  of  course  not  very  conclusive,  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  authority  on  whom  the  18G1  editors  relied  in  regard  to 
many  of  these  unacknowledged  essays  v/as  a  Mr.  Wright,  printer  to 
Mr,  Archibald  Hamilton.     George  Steevens, writing  to  Bishop  Percy 
in  regard  to  this  edition  under  date  of  September  3,  1797,  speaks 
of  this  authority.     "The  late  Mr.  Wright,  the  printer,  who  had 
been  either  apprentice  to  or  in  the  service  of  Llr .Hamilton,  at 
a  time  when  Goldsmith  composed  numerous  essays  for  Magazines, 

articles  for  reviews,  etc.,  etc.,  preserved  a  list  of  these  fu- 

2. 

gitive  pieces,  which  are  now  reprinting  —  "      He  is  ref erteci 

(1)  Bo]     Edition  V. -I. -P. -416. 

(2)  lIichoi3  -  Literary  Illustrations  -  V. -VII. -P. -25. 
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to  as  a  man  of  no  small  literary  judgment,  whose  opinion  might  be 
safely  regarded. 

low  as  regards  internal  evidence.    Mr.Gribbs  points  out  that 
in  the  essay  "Upon  Taste",  the  first  of    fehe  series,  a  remark  is 
made  on  the  culture  of  youth,  wherein  the  word  'fermentation'  is 
used.     Hiie  passage  runs  as  follows:     "  the  tutor  must  exer- 
cise his  sagacity  in  discovering  whether  the  soil  be  absolutely 
barren,  or  sown  with  seed  repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  of  ouch  a 
quality  as  requires  repeated  culture  ana"  length  of  time  to  set  its 
juices  in  fermentation."1    Shia  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  fig- 
ure with  Goldsmith,  as  it  occurs  tv/ice  in  his  acknowledged  works. 
In  the  "Polite  Learning"  Chap,  X.  he  writes:     "I  forget  whether  the 
simile  has  been  used  before,  but  I  would  compare  the  man  whose 
youth  has  been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquility  of  dispassionate  pru- 
dence, to  liquors  which  never  ferment,  and  consequently  continue 
always  muddy."2    Again,  in  the  'Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke'   the  same 
idea  is  expressed:     "This  period  ( of  Bolingbroke' s  youth)  might 
have  been  compared  to  that  of  fermentation  in  liquors,  which  grow 
muddy  before  they  brighten;  but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that 
those  liquors  which  never  ferment  are  seldom  clear."3    The  appear- 
ance of  this  figure  in  the  Belles  lettres  essay  at  a  date  between 
those  of  the  other  two  examples  would  seem  to  argue  for  Goldsmith's 
authorship. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  essay    "Upon  Taste" 
oocur  remarks  on  the  study  of  mathematics  which  agree  well  with 
Goldsmith's  known  opinions  as  expressed  in  his  writings,  as  in 


(1)     Y.  L.  p.  263.     (2)      V.  I.  p.  437.     (3)     V.  III.  p.  401 
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the  'Polite  learning1  and  the  'Life  of  ParaelX' ,  and  also  with 
the  accounts  given  of  his  own  school  days. 

The  philosophy  of  the  essay  'Upon  Taste'  is  notably  Gold- 
smith ian  philosophy.     This  is  particulaily    noticeable  where 
he  deplores  "the  present  mode  of  education",  where  "we  are 
forcibly    warped  from  the  bias  of  nature,  and  all  simplicity 
in  manners  is  rejected''.     "In  this  state  of  depravity",  he  con- 
tinues later,  "the  mind  cannot  enjoy  nor  indeed  distinguish  the 
charms  of  natural  and  moral  beauty  and  decorum.     The  ingenuous 
blush  of  native  innocence,  the  plain  language  of  ancient  faith 
and  sincerity,  the  cheerful    resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
the  natural  affection  of  the  charities,  the  voluntary  respect 
paid  to  superior  dignity  or  station,  the  virtue  of  beneficence, 
extended  even  to  brute  creation;  nay,  even  the  very  crimson 
glow  of  health,  and  swelling  lines  of  beauty,  are  despised, 
detested,  scorned,  and  ridiculed,  as  ignoraCnce,  rudeness,  rus- 
ticity and  superstition.     Thus  we  see  how  moral  and  natural 
beauty  are  connected;  and  of  what  importance  it  is,  even  to  the 

formation  of  taste,  that  the  manners  should  be  severly  super- 
1 

intended".        This  is  eminently  Goldsmithian;  it  is  that  appeal 
to  nature,  to  native  innocence,  faith  and  sincerity,  to  kindly 
beneficence,,  from  the  unhealthy,  insincere  conventions  of 
contemporary  society,  which  he  makes  in  the  "Vicar". 

Further,  in  the  essay  "On  Poetry  as  Distinguished  from 
Gther  Writings",  there  are  two  places  in  which  the  figurative 
use  of  a  word  is  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.     This  is  a 


(1)  V. -I. -PP. -266-7 
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method  used  in  several  of  Goldsmith's  Reviews,  as  that  of 
V/ilkie*s  '  Epigoniad'  .-1    One  of  the  words  whose  use  he  illustrates 
is  pendere,  to  hang.    Ke  cites  examples  from  Virgil,  Addison, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.    Now,  this  very  word  is  similarly 
commented  on  in  the  review  of  Barret's  'Ovid's  Epistles'2  and 
in  this  comment  the  same  passage  from  Virgil  is  mentioned,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  "Poetry"  essay,-  namely, 

TTIte  meae,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite  capellae, 
Hon  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  pro  pectus  in  autro, 
Dumosa  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo". 

Another  evidence  in  favor  of  Goldsmith's  authorship  is  to 
be  found  in  the  break  in  the  monthly  succession  of  the  essays  as 
they  first  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine.  They  appeared  month- 
ly from  July  1761  to  January  1763  with  the  exception  of  the 
months  of  July,  August,   October  and  December,  179E.    How  the 
first  three  of  these  months  coincide  with  the  period  that  Gold- 
smith spent  at  Bath  gathering  materials  for  his  "Life  of  Richard 
Hash,  Esq.",'"'    which  he  was  compiling  for  Eewbery,  who  was  a 
proprietor  of  the  British  Magazine,  the  magazine  in  which  the 
Belles  lettres  series  of  essays  was  appearing. 

The  fact  that  the  author  of  the  essays  did  not  translate 
his  latin  quotations  himself,  but  borrowed  then  from  others  may 
tell  against  the  theory  of  Goldsmith's  authorship.    As  Mr.  Gibbs 
points  out,  one  would  think  Goldsmith  need  hardly  have  borrowed 
fr  om  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis.     "But "  he  continues,  "it  will  not 
be  safe  to  count  upon  this.    At  the  time  these  Belles  Lettres 
(1)  V.IV.P.384-et  seq.     (*2  )  V. IV.?. 460. 
(5)  Bonn  Edition  V.  I.  p.  407. 
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essays  were  published,  1761,  Goldsmith  had  published  nothing  in 
poetry  -  nothing  at  least  that  entitled  him  to  be  considered  a 
poet;  he  might  well,  therefore,  have  mistrusted  his  powers  in 
this  regard,  and  so  might  have  borrowed  rather  than  have  trans- 
lated for  himself".1 

Ms,  Gibbs  then  proceeds  to  point  out  as  an  argument  against 
Goldsmith's  authorship,  the  unfavorable  treatment  of  Shakespeare. 
On  this  point  he  says:  "Again,  tending  against  the  Goldsmith 
theory  of  authorship,  is  the  decidedly  unfavorable  view  of  Shake- 
speare we  have  in  the  essays  on  I.'etaphor  and  Hyperbole.  The 
estimate  of  Shakespeare  in  the  series  of  papers  on  the  'History 
of  Our  Own  Language',   of  which  the  '3ee'   essay  on  the  'Augustan 
Ige  in  England'  formed  part,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
censure  dealt  out  in  the  Belles  Lettres  essays;  yet  if  Goldsmith 
wrote  both  he  must  thus  have  blown  both  hot  and  cold,  so  to 
speak,  at  dates  very  near  each  other,  i.e.,  in  1758,  the  date 
of  the  'Literary  Magazine,  wherein  appeared  the  'Our  Own  Lan- 
guage' essays,  and  1751-2,  the  date  of  the  Belles  Lettres  essays. 
The  estimate  of  Shakespeare  in  the      Poetical  Scale',  which 

Prior  believed  to  be  Goldsmith' s    is  also  very  high, 

and  agrees  better  with  the  ' Own  Language'   estimate  than  with 
that  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the' Belles  lettres'  series;  as 
does,  we  may  add,  the  opinion  incidental^  given  in  the  review 

of  Llurphy' s  'Orphan  of  China',  1759   On  the  other  hand 

it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chapter  on  the  Stage  in  the 'En- 
quiry into  Polite  Learning' ,  a  work  to  whose  second  edition 

(1)  Ibid. 
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Goldsmith  put  his  name,  comes  somewhat  near  to  the  captiousness 
of  the  'Belles  Lettres'  passages1'^ 

Hhere  seems    to  me  to  he  two  things  wrong  with  this  argument 
of  illr.Gibbs'  .     In  the  first  place  he  assumes  a  much  more  unfavor- 
able view  of  Shakespeare  than  actually  appears;  and  in  the  second 
place  the  view  that  does  appear  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  in 
keeping  with  Goldsmith's  known  views.     It  is  true  that  a  number 
of  times  the  author  picks  flaws  in  Shakespeares  work,  and  in  one 
instance,  the  discussion  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  goes  to  extrava- 
gant lengths.    But  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  throughout  this 
series  of  essays,  he  has  freqaent  occasion  to  bring  in  examples 
to  illustrate  the  points  he  makes.     In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  he  cites  examples  from  each  of  the  four  poets,  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Shakespeare,  and  Hilton,     ihe  consistency  with  which  this 
occurs  seems  to  argue  that  the  author  takes  these  four  as  repre- 
senting the  best  in  poetry.     Certainly,  any  critic  of  the  period 
would  rank  Homer  and  Yirgil  in  such  a  position,  and  our  author 
continually  and  consistently  speaks  of  Shakespeare  and  Hilton  as 
being  on  a  par  with  them.     It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  when  he 
wants  examples  of  faults  in  literary  expression  he  draws  them 
from  the  same  four  authors.     Except  for  the  discussion  of  Hamlet's: 
soliloquy,  Homer,  Yirgil,  and  Hilton  are  as  severely  cind  as  fre- 
quently censured  as  is  Shakespeare.     In  the  same  essay  in  which 
this  discussion  occurs  there  is  also  a  rather  elaborate  defense 
of  a  figure  of  Shakespeare's,  -  his  referring  to  the  'noble  sister 
of  Poplicola'  as  being 

(1)  Bohn  Edition  Y. -  I .-PP. -407 -8 . 
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"chaste  as  the  icicle 
'That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian' s  temple 
a  figure  which  had  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  the  critics. 
In  a  number  of  places  he  speaks  of  Shakespeare  with  high  praise, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff  in  'Lear' 
and  IJacduff  s  conduct  in  'Llacbeth'  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

So,  while  Shakespeare  is  not  always  viewed  favorably,  the 
view  taken  is  not  nearljr  as  unfavorable  as  fflxu  Gibbs  seems  to 
imply  and  is  really,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  favorable  rath- 
er than  otherwise*    At  any  rate,  the  view  taken  agrees  quite 
well,  I  think,  v/ith  the  known  views  of  Goldsmith.     Indeed,  Gold- 
smith's admitted  views  are  rather  inconsistent  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare,   just  as  the  views  expressed  in  these  essays  are;  and 
at  times,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  points  out,  they  are  as  captious  as  the 
worst  in  the  Belles  Lett res  essays. 

Cunningham,  as  has  been  said,  considered  the  essays  as  un- 
authentic   because  they "show  an  appreciation  of  Scotch  poets 

(Thomson,  Armstrong,  and  Blacklock)  "The  only  reference 

of  the  author  of  the  essays  to  Thomson  is  a  quotation  from  his 
poem,  'Liberty'.     This  he  speaks  of  with  praise,  but  it  is  the 
moral  he  is  praising;  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  literary 
form.    He  says:     "Is  there  any  man  so  dead  to  sentiment,  so  lost 
to  humanity,  as  to  read  unmoved  the  generous  behavior  of  the 
Romans  to  the  states  of  Greece,  as  it  is  recounted  by  Livy,  or  1 

(1)  V.-I.-P.-  268. 
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embellished  by  Thomson  in  his  poern  of  'liberty'?"    It  is  the 
'generous  behavior  of  the  Romans'   that  is  receiving  the  praise, 
not  (Thomson's  poem  of  Liberty'.     Blacklock  is  not  mentioned  at 
all*    A  poem,  a  paraphrase  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  attributed  to 
Blacklock,  and  inserted  in  Hume's  'History  of  England',  is  quoted 
with  praise.  This  poem  is,  however,  merely  attributed  to  Blacklock 
and  Goldsmith  may  in  all  probability  have  been  ignorant  of  this 
attribution.    With  the  best  critics  the  fact  that  the  work  of  an 
undervalued  poet  appears  anonymously  is  likely  to  gain  that  work 
a  more  respectful  hearing. 

Cunningham  further  objects  to  the  theory  of  Goldsmith's  auth- 
orship on  the  grounds  that  the  essays  show  an  appreciation  "of 
blank  verse,  and  of  new  systems  of  versification  very  unlike  the 
ascertained  writings  and  known  opinions  of  Goldsmith".    Here  I 
heartily  agree  with  him.'    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
appreciation  is  found  only  in  the  last  essay  of  the  series,  that 
on  'Versification'.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  first  six  essays  that  cannot  be  easily  attributed  to  Gold- 
smith.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  'Versification'  essay,  how- 
ever, which  does  seem  opposed  to  the  views  of  Goldsmith  as  ex- 
pressed elsewhere.      This  passage  is  particularly  impossible  as 
a  work  of  Goldsmith:  "If  we,  then,  are  confined  with  the  fetters 
of  what  is  called  rhyme,   they  (the  ancients}  were  restricted  to 
particular  species  of  feet;    so  that  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages are  pretty  equally  balanced:  but  indeed  the  English  are 
more  freo,  in  this  particular,  than  any  other  modern  nation. 
They  not  only  use  blank  verse  in  tragedy  and  the  epic,  but  even 
in  lyric  poetry.    Milton's  translation  of  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha 
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is  universally  known  and  generally  admired,  in  our  opinion  much 
above  its  merit.     There -is  an  ode  extent  without  rhyme  addressed 
to  Evening,  "by  the  late  L3r.  Collins,  much  more  beautiful;  and  LIr. 
war ton,  with  some  others,  has  happily  succeeded  in  divers  occasion- 
al pieces,   that  are  free  of  this  restraint:  n      The  defense  of 

the  attempted  revival  of  classical  prosody  seems  also  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  general  spirit  of  Goldsmith's  work. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  break  in  the  monthly  sequence 
of  these  essays  as  they  :nirst  appeared,  coincides  with  the  period 
of  Goldsmith1  s  visit  to  Bath.     Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  absent  or  so  busily  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
this  last  essay  that  the  assistance  of  one  of  Hewbery' s  other  writ- 
ers was  called  in?      Hie  biographies  to  which  I  have  had  access  are 
silent  as  regards  this  particular  period,  January  1763,  so  that  I 
Have  been  unable  to  determine  precisely  what  Goldsmith  was  doing 
at  the  time,  but  the  suggestion  is  certainly  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  brought  forward  an  ingenious  theory  as  to  the 
authorship  of  these  essays.    Be  finds,  with  regard  to  style  that 
the  first  essay  is  fairly  like  Goldsmith  while  the  second  and  fol- 
lowing pieces  are  less  so.    "Perhaps  this",  he  says,  "may  indicate 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  authorship  which  has  not  yet 
been  touched  upon.     Goldsmith  was  very  fond  of  writing  prefaces  to 
other  author's  performances,  as  is  shown  by  the  collection  of  'Pre- 
faces and  Introductions'  in  our  fourth  volume.     Perhaps  the  Belles 
lettres  essays  were  for  the  most  part  by  another  hand,  but  were 
touched  up  here  and  there  by  Goldsmith;  and  it  may  have  been  that 
this  touch ing -up  included  the  prefacing  the  whole  with  an  intro- 
(1)  Y.  I.  p.  327. 
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ductory  essay,   'Upon  Taste'  .     It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  men- 
tioned above  relative  to  the  'fermentation'   simile,  the  view  of 
mathematics,  and  the  contradictory  judgment  of  Shakespeare  will  al3 
accord  with  this  view,  the  view,  namely,  that  Goldsmith  wrote 

the  first  essay  only,  though  perhaps  he  had  also  some  hand  in  the 

- 

succeeding  essays."1 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  possible  theory.     It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,   that  if  Goldsmith  was  merely  touching  up  a  set  of 
essays  by  some  other  hand,  he  would  have  done  the  whole  piece  of 
work  at  once  and  not  touched  them  up  one  at  a  time  as  they  were 
needed  for  publication,  as  the  theory  of  the  break  in  monthly 
sequence  would  necessitate.     Cn  the  whole,  the  theory  which  appeals 
to  me  as  most  plausible  is  that  which  I  have  suggested,  that  the 
first  six  essays  are  by  Goldsmith  and  that  the  last  one  is  not. 
From  mere  internal  evidence  I  should  say  so  without  hesitation. 
This  last  essay,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  of  Uew- 
bery's  writers,  who  for  some  reason  was  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
last  essay,  probably  on  account  of  Goldsmith's  absence,  lack  of 
time,  or  indisposition. 

The  other  essays  to  be  considered,  the  1  Poetical  Scale'  and 
its  'Sequel',  were  first  published  with  Goldsmith's  works  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  1885.     Sir  James  Prior  in  his' life  of  Goldsmith', 
1837,  has  stated  reasons  for  considering  them  the  work  of  Gold- 
smith, but  he  did  not  include  them  in  his  edition  of  the  'V/orks'. 
With  regard  to  their  authorship  he  speaks  as  follows:     "As  a  mat- 
ter of  literary  curiosity  it  may  not  be  uninte res ting  to  state  the 
reasons  why  this  paper  (he  refers  in  particular  to  the  'Poetic 
(1)    3ohn  Edition, Y.  I.  p,  408. 
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Scale' )  is  attributed  to  Goldsmith,  although  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  matter  is  known  to  exist,  or  is  likely  nov;  to  "be  obtained. 

"(These  are,  the  use  of  a  scale  in  reference  to  the  merits  of 
authors  on  another  occasion,  as  in  the  preface  to  the  "Citizen  of 
the  V/orld1  ;  similarity  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  our  poets  with 
those  expressed  in  his  avowed  writings;  of  the  high  standard  of 
poetry  assumed  in  both;  the  same  opinion  incidentally  introduced 
of  the  merits  of  the  disputants  in  the  contest  between  Bentley 
and  Boyle;  the  same  account  here  as  in  his  edition  of  Tarnell,  of 
the  origin  of  two  of  that  poet's  pieces;  similar  political  opinions 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  thence  influencing  his  supposed  opinion  of  Mil- 
ton; the  same  preference  here  of  Farouhar  over  Gongreve,  Yanburgh 
and  others,  as  always  maintained  by  him  in  conversation  and  in 
writing.     To  these  may  be  added  the  common  evidence  of  style;  the 
use,  as  in  all  his  essrys,  of  the  first  person;  the  fact  of  his 
being  unacquainted  then  with  Johnson,  who,  as  having  had  connec- 
tion with  the  magazine,  though  not  then  engaged  in  it,  might  have 
known  the  writer  through  the  proprietor;  the  probability  of  its 
being  the  first  introduction  of  the  writer  to  ITewbery,  by  whom  he 
was  afterwards  so  much  employed;  the  early  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Lawder  (his  cousin)  that  ho  had  early  drawn  up  some  such  essay; 
and  the  belief  that  he  contributed  more  than  one  paper  to  this 
magazine  (the  'Literary').     Ihus  in  February,  1758,  commences  a 
paper  with  traces  of  his  manner,  though  not  decisive  in  their 
manner  on  the  English  Language,  which  are  continued  till  Llay;  from 
trie  latter  is  taken  the  article  on  the  'Augustan  Age  in  England', 
printed  in    he  "Bee';  and  in  the  same  month  is  another  paper  of 
of  his,   also  printed  in  the  'Bee',   'On  the  Pride  and    Luxury  of 
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the  Middling  Class  of  People'.     Hie  'Poetical  Scale'  and  the 

'Sequel'  were  afterwards  republished  in  the  'Lady's  Magazine', 

1 

when  he  was  connected  with  it." 

There  is  really  not  much  to  be  added  to  what  Prior  has  said 
on  the  subject.     Internal  evidence  on  the  whole,  at  least  renders 
plausible  the  theory  of  Goldsmith's  authorship.     There  is  practic- 
ally no  evidence  but  internal  evidence  to  go  by,  however,  and  that, 
at  its  best,  may  be  misleading. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  be  noted  further.    At  first  sight 
the  treatment  of  Milton  in  the  discussion  of  the  'Poetic  Scale' 
may  appear  to  be  too  severe  to  accord  with  the  judgment  of  the 
'Belles  lettres'   series.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
author  is  defending  his  ranking  of  Shakespeare  above  Milton,  and 
argument,  of  course,  always  minimises  the  opposition.     In  the 
scale  itself,  Milton's  rank  is  high  enough  to  accord  with  Gold- 
smith's opinion. 

In  the  '  Sequel'  he  ranks  Shakespeare  as  the  first  English 
tragedian,  with  Otway  second,    nd  Dryden  third.     This  is  the  order 

of  rank  used  by  Goldsmith  elsewhere,  in  the  'Augustan  xge' 

essay,  and  in  Letter  XVI  of  the  'History  of  England  in  Letters 
from  a  ITobleman  to  his  Son',  so  far  as  the  first  two  are  concern- 
ed. 

The  essays,  on  the  whole,  may  very  probably  be  Goldsmith' s , -- 
I  should  say  they  probably  are;  but  the  evidence  is  not  so  strong 
as  that  in  regard  to  the  first  sis  of  the  'Belles  Lettres'  series. 
The  evidence,  while  consisting  of  a  number  of  points,  all  of 
v/hich  seem  favorable  to  the  Goldsmith  theory,  contains  no  point 
(1)    Prior--life  of  Goldsmith— Y.  I,  pp.  233-5.    Edition  1837. 
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that  is  of  itself  of  very  great  importance;  and.  there  is  practi- 
cally no  external  evidence.     Still,  as  I  say,  the  evidence  cer- 
tainly gives  plausibility  to  the  Goldsmith  theory. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  briefly  the  four  articles  or 
'Letters',  mentioned  above  by  Prior,  on  the  'History  of  Cur  Own 
Language'.     These  'Letters'  appeared  in  the  'Literary  Llagazine' 
from  February  to  Llay,  1758.     Die  last  of  these  is  almost  certain- 
ly by  Goldsmith,  as  it  was  reprinted  under  the  name  of  the  '  Au- 
gustan Age  in  England'   in  the  'Bee'.      There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  of  importance  in  the  first  two  'Letters',  but  tba 
third  contains  interesting  notes  on  Shakespeare  and  Be..  Jonson. . 
It  seems  altogether  improbable  that  a  series  so  closely  connected 
in  publication  and  so  much  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit  through- 
out should  not  have  all  been  by  the  same  hand;  and  as  the  last 
of  the  series  almost  certainly  is  Goldsmith's,  that  in  itself 
forms  a  strong  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  series. 

Aside  from  this  there  are  internal  evidences  of  Goldsmith's 
authorship.     In  Letter  II.  appears  a  notice  of  a  letter  attribut- 
ed to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  a  defense  of  its  authenticity.     This  let- 
ter is  not  considered  authentic  by  many  historians,  so  its  defense 
is  significant.      In  Goldsmith's  'History  of  England,  1771,  vol. 
II.  p.  381,  he  mentions  this  letter  and  considers  it  authentic. 
This  fact  seems  to  favor  the  Goldsmith  theory. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  'Letter'  he  says,  in  explanation 
of  Hooker' s  excellent  style:     "The  effusions  of  the  heart  and 
the  ideas  of  a  clear,  sincere  mind  are  never  at  a  loss  for  proper 
expression."^"    This  is  in  perfect  accord  with  his  views  as  ex- 
(1)    Bohn  Edition— Y.  IV.  p.  450-1. 
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pressed  in  the  various  essays  on  eloquence. 

In  the  paragraph  succeeding  he  speaks  of  Sidney's  "wrong 
use  of  his  excellent  genius"  in  a  similar  tone  to  that  used  in  the 
'Sequel*  to  the  'Poetical  Scale'. 

In  the  following  'Letter'   the  judgments  of  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Beatunont  and  Fletcher  agree  quite  well  with  the  rank- 
ing in  the  'Poetical  Scale'.    Later  in  the  same  essay  he  speaks 
of  the  orations  in  the  Parliaments  of  Charles  I.  as  "being  express- 
ed "in  a  language  that  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
since  seen,  and  exceed  anything  of  antiquity."1      In  the  'Polite 
Learning1,  Chapter  XIII.,  is  the  following  statement:     "The  "best 

orations  that  ever  were  spoken  were  pronounced  in  the  Parliaments 

2 

of  Xing  Charles  the  First."  These  two  utterances  appeared  with- 
in a  year  of  each  other. 

All  things  considered,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  'Our  Language'  essays  are  Goldsmith's.     I  should  conclude 
with  respect  to  the  doubtful  essays  of  critical  importance,  that 
the  first  six  of  the  'Belles  Lettres'   series  are  Goldsmith's  and 
that  the  last  is  by  another  hand;  that  the  "Cur  Own  Language' 
letters  are  his  ;  and  that  the  'Poetic  Scale'  and  its  'Sequel'  are 
probably  his,  but  that  the  evidence  is  not  altogether  conclusive. 


(1)     Ibid  p.  459.     (2)    Prior  Edition  V.  I.  p.  464. 
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C0KC1USI0H 

Goldsmith  as  a  critic  was  not  great.     This  will  have  to 
he  admitted.    He  did  comparatively  little  criticism,  and  much 
of  what  he  did  is  of  very  little  value.    Host  of  it  was  written 
at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  not  for  love  of  the  work, 
out  because  he  was  put  to  the  rough  necessity  of  bartering  his 
reviews  for  bread.    Eis  earliest  writings,  those  in  the  'Month- 
ly Review' ,  had  to  be  written,  as  has  been  shown,  to  suit  his 
employer,  Griffiths.     If  they  contained  anything,  when  submitted 
which  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  proprietor,  he  altered  them 
before  publication.    These  were  not  very  favorable  circumstances 
for  the  production  of  good  work. 

IThen  Goldsmith  begins  to  write  from  choice  not  necessity, 
his  work  naturally  increases  greatly    in  value.    The  'Polite 
learning'  with  all  its  glaring  faults,  has, as  has  been  shown, 
some  very  significant  passages,  and  the  'Essays'  and  the  'Citi- 
zen   of  the  World'   Letters  have  still  more.     The  man  who,  in 
1759,  could  say  that  the  greatest  fault  with  contemporary 
literature  was  that  of  judging  from  rule  and  not  from  feeling, 
was  not  wholly  'governed  by  custom  and  circumstance.     It  has 
been  assumed  that  Goldsmith's  criticism  was  a  miniature  copy 
of  Dr.  Johnson's.     This  very  point,  however,  shows  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two.     Johnson,  although  he  speaks  of  the 
method  of  judging  "by  the  event",  does  not  accord  it  a  place 
of  any  importance;  he,  in  fact,  considers  it  a  very  unsafe 
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method.    Defense  of  the  method  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  un- 
known when  Goldsmith  published  his  defense.    But  it  was  un- 
common, and  Goldsmith  states  his  position  in  remarkably  vigorous 
language.     3ucl?  passages  as  this  have  "been  systematically 
neglected  "by  almost  everyone  who  has  written  on  the  subject  of 
Goldsmith's  criticism.    Mr.  Saintsbury  says  the  'Polite  Learning 
is  "simply  prodigious'^*  and  so  it  is  in  many  respects.    But  it 
is  in  the  'Polite  Learning1   that  the  above-mentioned  remark 
occurs,  and  it  is  also  in  it  that  Goldsmith  discusses  his  views 
on  the  historical  method.     Such  passages  are  significant,  but 
they  have  been  resolutely  over-looked. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Goldsmith  any  very  high  position  in  the 
history  of  criticism,  but  I  do  think  he  has  received  scant 
justice.     It  has  been  my  aim  to  call  attention  to  this  fact, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a  juster  appreciation  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  as  a  Critic. 


